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A seed is a forest 
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Drop i seed into receptive earth, Up springs a include: a new way to synthesize glycerine from 


tree to produce i thousand thousand seeds —and petroleum | pon resins which make possible 
i forest is born superior adhesives and protective coatings 
Scientific research follows the san pattern ploneer rie thods for enriching the earth with 
with ideas as seeds —with thoughtful men to nu ammonia; a unique and efficient process for 
ture them in laboratories, and turn them = to making hydrogen peroxide . .. and many more. 
rd vantage ’ y ’ 
In the past quarter century the seeds of many Phrough research, Shell 
deas have taken root in Shell laboratories and Chemical is perpetuating 


own into needed products and services. They a very useful forest. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
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GENERAL BUSINESS FOR RETAILERS, IS THERE A SANTA? Merchants have just about given up 
hope of doing more than coming close to last season’s record-breaking volume 
Page 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 19 IN THE WAKE OF CRISIS: A NEW U.S. ROLE. Eisenhower's foreign 


WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 41 policy calls new tack on disarmament and Afro-Asian bloc 


OUTLOOK 79 
a aan ia THE SHIFTS IN MILITARY SPENDING. Budget for fiscal 1958—biggest in 


THE TREND 120 peacetime—reflects empr asis on the new weapons tec hnology 


proven Hm be RINGLING’S BACK ON TANBARK TRAIL. The circus folded its tents last 
CHARTS OF THE : summer, but it’s coming back minus the “big top 
READERS REPORT 5 


WHY THEY’RE TRYING AGAIN. Whether Bethlehem-Youngstown merger 


goes through—and fast—is a key point for Bethlehem’s future development 
1-MILLION PLUS. That’s the forecast for 1957 housing starts 
EITHER WAY, IT LOOKS LIKE A LIFT FOR POWER REACTORS. The 


Administration has an alternate for Democratic proposals to spur civilian atomic 
projects 


TV TEACHING GETS SET FOR BOOST. Educational TV foresees a boom as 
it picks up $300,000 gift from National Broadcasting Co 


IN BUSINESS. News about rail rate boosts, iron ore st ipments, the theft of Gulf 


Oil's maps SEC and merger plans 





THE DEPARTMENTS 





BUSINESS ABROAD:  Renault’s New Starter in U.S. Sales Race. French auto maker pins export hopes on 


the new Dauphine 


In Business Abroad. News about Panama Canal’s billionth ton, trucks built in 
Brazil, Malayan resources, better deal for ( mal 


FINANCE: Christmas Gets Less Cheery for the Hock Shops. Many fold up as a changing 
world hits their business, both in lending and in retail 
In Finance. News about Alcoa’s offering, New York's fight on banks, phone rate 


boost, Maine’s toll road trouble: 


GOVERNMENT In Washington. News about fast writeoffs, monetary study, synthetic rubber 


plant Supreme Court rulings, change in merger 


LABOR To Prevent Revolt, UAW Takes New Tack. New bargaining plan for skilled workers 
means double trouble for the bosse 
Not as Rumored. There’s no truth to published reports that the Administration will 
ask new T H rules to cover national er ergency a n in strikes 


In Labor. News about drive to sign up white llarites, election post-mortem, Port 
mouth phone strike 


MANAGEMENT: _ Bell Revs Up for New Take-off. Limited > war research, Bell Aircraft | 
to return to production, where it first n 
Retailers Join the Talent Hunt. Department stores and chains stress swift advance 
ment in effort to catch up in the race tor otential man igement men 


In Management. News about Pacific Lighting Corp., plugging tax loophole 


MARKETING: Cigarettes in 1956: More Sales 


Design to Sell Furniture. Consultant finds most buyers want modern lines, 


prices ond he helpir g ther get t 


In Marketing. News about magazines folding, oil problem: 


Governments Feel the Squeeze. With their better yields, corporate and tax-exempt 
q f f 


bonds are taking the play, so the prices ¢ Trea / jes suffer 


Coal Miner With a 90-Ton Bite. Mammc hove nove mountains 
New Products 


Arkansas: State Perked Up by Rockefeller | 
pment mmissior ‘ itfe j the state 74 

RESEARCH Research Packed with Ph.D.’s, That's the nula of J. Erik Jonsson (cover), presi 
dent of Texas Instruments, {nc 56 
BUSINESS WEEK is published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., of 99 N NUMBER 1425 


Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. Entered as second cl tier Dec 1936 at the Po 
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Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Week 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart). 2... 98 149.5 1153.6 *154.8 


PRODUCTION 


2,338 2,463 +2,522 2,511 

62,880 203,868 167,410 202,290 198,163 

So $17,083 $61,578 $59,070 $68,961 $73,264 

Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours 4,238 11,602 11,589 12,047 12,220 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)....... 4,75) 6,946 7,365 7,353 7,355 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1.745 1,823 1,713 1,823 1,768 
Paperboard (tons) .... 167,269 296,461 278,966 275,418 281,309 


TRADE 


Carloadings: miscellaneous and I.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars). . 

Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)... . 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 311.9 424.4 440.4 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) tt73.2 100.6 100.9 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 100)... : 1175.4 82.0 83.4 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd 17.5¢€ 19.2¢ 19.0¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 100) tt76.4 168.8 168.8 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton $20.27 $61.33 $65.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.) 14.045¢ 36.000¢ 35.955¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $1.97 $2.36 $2.33 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ **30.56¢ 33.22¢ 33.15¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.)......6.0000 on $1.51 $2.03 +$2.10 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Bao issues, Moody's) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks ++45,820 58,558 55,882 56,745 58,215 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks ; 71,916 85,698 85,630 86,171 86,497 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. . } aid 9,299 26,317 30,439 30,480 30,819 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks +149,879 29,559 25,599 25,820 25,883 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 26,428 25,954 26,165 26,633 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 1946 Yeor Month sletect 


Average Ago Ago 


Bank debits (in millions Seber November . tt$85,577 $173,190 $193,140 $185,207 
imports (in millions October : os $412 $1,011 $993 $1,120 


i iminary, week ended December 15, 1956 ? t Estimate 
** 


* Revised Ten designated markets, middling (|) in. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
THE PICTURES Be rcraf rf 5, Black Star—-29, 84; Grant mpton-—-104; N. Bleecker Green——Cover, 56 (top /t.), 57 (bot. rt.), 58 
43 n R. Hemilton—1! 115. 117 yde Hare-—-34,; INE 30; Frank Keating—-74, 75, 77; Herb Kratov 66 (bot.), 70, 71; Ivan Massar 
54 xcept 1 t 57 (tog M awh “ 0 New 25; ® el! Melcher—-66 (except bot 67, 68; Bob Phillips—-33; Pittsburgh Consolida 
6; Radient Mig rt 118; WW 32 
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B.E.Goodrich adhesive report: 


Building walls go up 
days instead of months 


Another use of 
B.F. Goodrich adhesives 
—what will they do next? 





[' took only 26 days to put up the 
walls of this building. It’s a 14-story 
building so it would have taken 3 or 4 
months if brick or blocks had been 
used. Instead, they used a new kind of 
wall—a thin panel of porcelain-enamel 
steel on the outside, insulation in the 
middle, steel inside 

But for a while this curtain-wall con 
struction, as it is called, looked like one 
of those good ideas that wouldn't work 
The trouble was with the adhesive hold 
ing the metal, insulation and inner steel 
wall together. Some adhesives were too 
hard to work with, others couldn't stand 
heat and cold, or did not have good 
water resistance. Some were so brittle 
there was danger of cracking; some were 
so soft there was danger of the panel 
sections pulling apart 





Then the manufacturer brought his 
problem to specialists in the B.F 
Goodrich adhesive department. They 
recommended ‘‘Plastilock 604", a B. F 
Goodrich adhesive that gives a flexible 
bond but is very strong. After it is 
“cured”” under heat and pressure, the 
bond is stronger than the porcelain it 
self. This adhesive stands temperatures 
from 67 below zero to 300 degrees 
above. In walls of buildings it stands 
vibration, has good water resistance, 
will never loosen and will last as long 
as the walls themselves 

Plastilock 604 is one of the Plastilock 
family of adhesives that has been proved 
for years in brake linings, helicopter 
blades, and aircraft assemblies. B.F 
Goodrich makes hundreds of kinds of 
adhesives for thousands of industrial 
jobs. For more information about Plas 

~ tilock 604 or other adhesives to solve a 

™ specific — write B.P. Goodrich 
Industrial Products Company, Department 
M-821, Akron 18. Ohio 


B.EGoodrich 
h) 


Integrated Wall System by Texlite, Inc., Dallas, Texas INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES 











protects the records that protect your business—and at point of use! 


» SAN = - TL | 


over 120 Remington Rand products and by Memingtor. M€anual. 
> F 


for the filing, finding toring, housing, con DIVISION < SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
r, protecting controlling or « opying of record 

complete SAPE-FILE story write for free 

SCo85) to| Remington Rand, Room 2202, 


irth Avenue, |New York 10, 
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READERS REPORT 





Sinclair's Interest 


Dear Sir: 

The shale oil article states, “Sin- 
clair, however, reports that it has 
abandoned its experiments, indi- 
cating they did not show much 
promise” |BW—Dec.1'56,p99}. 

However, Sinclair, which owns 
4,700 acres of “shale-bearing” de- 
posits in Colorado, having reserves 
of 876-million barrels, is continu- 
ing experiments with its patented 
underground heat wave method 
for the recovery of crude oil from 
oil fields. Further experiments of 
this type in the shale oil fields are 
planned for the future. 

REYNOLDS GIRDLER 
DIRECTOR PUBLIC RELATIONS AND 

ADVERTISING 
SINCLAIR OIL CORP, 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Austrian Import 


Dear Sit 

In your New Products Briefs 
BW—Dec.1'56,p104} an item was 
published on the sensational new 
Eumig electric camera. It was 
Stated that the camera is “imported 
from Germany.” 

Please note that Eumig is an 
old-established Austrian firm, and 
that the new electric film camera 
is being imported from Austria. 

K. JoHN DosMar 
THE AUSTRIAN TRADE DELEGATI 


NEW YORK, N, Y 


Capital Spending in ‘57 


Dear Sir: 

Since, in general, you did your 
customarily fine job in reporting 
our latest McGraw-Hill survey of 
How Industry Plans for 1957 
BW -Dec.15'56,p31| I hate to 
enter a correction. But in the in 
terest of that meticulous accuracy 
which we both cherish, | must 

In the table headed “Most Manu 
facturers Lift Their Sights” (page 
32) you left out the capital ex 
penditure figures for the petroleum 
refining branch of manufacturing 
industry. | assume this was done 
on the assumption that refining 
was being included in the totals 
for non-manufacturing industry, in 
which the figures for the petro 
leum industry as a whole are in- 
cluded 

However, the figure for petro- 
leum refining should have been 
kept in the table for manufactur 
ers’ expenditures. With that figure 
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TRACK PINS AND DEAD AXLE SHAFT cre subject to heavy stress 
and strain when the Oliver “OC-18" Industrial Crawler Tractor 
goes into action. Republic Cold Finished Steels at these vital 
points absorb shocks and wear of the most rugged service ... 
help maintain Oliver's reputation for dependable performance 
plus economy of operation. Inset shows “OC-18”" hard at work 
on Ohio Turnpike construction. 


. 











GEARS TRANSMIT POWER with maximum dependability when 
designed to make full use of Republic Alloy Steel's excellent 
physical properties. Formulated to provide great strength, tough- 
ness and wear resistance, Republic Alloy Steels allow bulk-free 
designs requiring less power to start and stop. Republic Metal- 
lurgists can help you apply these steels to your product. Mail 
coupon for full information. 


LARGE TONNAGE, LOW WEIGHT ore cost-saving features of this 
new Stainless Steel Volume Van. High strength-to-weight ratio 


of stainless allows thinner lighter sections with no loss of strength 
or safety. Result: 35% extra payload capacity. Republic 
ENDURO” Stainless Steel also offers exceptional abrasion and 
corrosion-resistance — best choice for long-term beauty plus 
low maintenance. 


REPUBLIC 
(ERE) Woldi Widest Range of, Standard, Stecba 








IN TRACK PINS AND DEAD AXLE SHAFT 


Republic Cold Finished Steel 
fransmits 17 tons of driving power 


When the mighty Oliver “OC-18” Crawler 
Tractor leans into a clay bank under full power, 
king-size forces are exerted against the dead 
axle shaft and track pins. That's why the Oliver 
Corporation, specifies Republic Cold Finished 
Steel for these vital parts in the 21-ton giant 
of their line. 


Enormous push and pull strains and shocks 
are normal in the rugged service the “OC-18” 
is built to deliver. To protect final drive assem- 
bly from undue abuse, a four-inch Republic 
Cold Finished Alloy Steel Bar is used for the 
dead axle shaft. Combining extremely high 
strength and toughness, plus outstanding abra- 
sion and corrosion-resistance, Republic Alloy 
Bars are more than a match for the tremendous 
forces involved. 


Equal dependability for “OC-18” track pins, 
is provided by Republic Cold Finished Carbon 
Corrected Steel. Years of service on other 


UNIFORMLY STRONG IRON POWDER PARTS cre easier to achieve 
when you specify Republic lron Powder. Its high green and sintered 
strength simplifies your processing and handling. Particle size and 
apparent density are carefully controlled. Uniform consistency is 
assured. Republic can help you determine suitability of your parts 
to iron powder production—or recommend other methods and 
naterials, 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 

Dept. C-2148 

3136 East 45th Street « Cleveland 27, Ohio 
Please send me further information on: 

0 Cold Finished Steels O ENDURO Stainless Steels 
0 Alloy Steels 0 Iron Powder 


Name 
Company 


Address 


Oliver models have proved this material excep- 
tionally resistant to fatigue failure. In addition, 
maximum service life is assured by Republic's 
consistent quality... the basis for uniform sur- 
face hardness in each pin, 


In countless other industrial applications; 
Republic Cold Finished Steel maintains superior 
standards of performance. Ultimate strength, 
yield point and hardness of any given steel 
analysis show marked improvement after cold 
drawing. Also, production economies can often 
be effected by taking advantage of the straight- 
ness, smooth surface, accurate size and excel- 
lent machinability of Republic Cold Finished 
Steel. 

It will pay you to consider Republic Cold 
Finished Steel in terms of your production and 
application problems. Simply contact your local 
Republic Office or mail coupon for further in- 
formation, today. 


—_- 


Title. 


State 
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~, Formerly HAGAN CORPORATION and subsidiaries: 


CALGON, INC. - HALL LABORATORIES, INC. - THE BUROMIN COMPANY 
U 


Effective January 1, 1957 


HAGAN CHEMICALS & CONTROLS, INC. 


DIVISIONS: CALGON COMPANY - HALL LABORATORIES 





CHEMICALS ror water CONDITIONING 


Calgon” corrective chemicals soften water, 
control corrosion, prevent lime scale, 
eliminate red water and other unfavorable 
water reactions—in homes, in municipal 
water plants—and in countless industrial 
applications where process water or cooling 
water is used. 





AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


AND INSTRUMENTATION 


Hagan systems and components are widely 


used for automatic control and 
instrumentation in steam combustion, 
aeronautical and testing facilities, in 
many basic process control applications— 


including electronic instrumentation. 





CONSULTATION AND SERVICE 


ON INDUSTRIAL WATER PROBLEMS 


Service Engineers of Hall Laboratories help 
thousands of industrial plants prevent costly 
water troubles, by on-the-job consultation 
service. Hall offers plant-wide service for 
every industrial water problem 

from procurement to disposal. 





MANAGEMENT MEMORANDUM: If your company 


has a problem that concerns any of the above, ‘ DIVISIONS 
or related operations, please write us about it. Ea | 
Over 38 years of experience in these fields may CALGON COMPANY 


save you a lot of trouble and money CHEMICALS 2 {8 . INC. HALL LABORATORIES 


HAGAN BLDG ,PITTSBURGH 30, PA 





When machine and load meet, the strain and wear on an 
engine can be costly. With a National Supply torque con- 
verter in the power train a lot of that tear and wear can 
be eliminated and maintenance kept down to rock bottom. 


How much engine maintenance could you save 
with torque converters ? 


It’s likely to be quite a lot, if you operate heavy-duty 
machinery from 100 to 1000 horsepower. Earthmoving, 
logging and mining are three fields in which National 
Supply torque converters can save engines a lot of wear 

For a National Supply torque converter is a fluid 
cushion. Shocks and vibration die inside it, before they 
reach the engine 

The engine is also protected from lugging and stalling 


A National Supply torque converter never lakes more 


power than the engine can deliver. Rather, the engine 
holds an almost-constant speed, while the torque con 
verter automatically changes its own power and speed 
to match the requirements of the job 

With a National Supply torque converter, it is never 


necessary to race the engine and suddenly engage the 
clutch—using the flywheel action of the engine to gain 
an extra surge of power. (This practice inflicts the power 
train with a shock as much as ten times the normal en 
gine torque!) The torque converter multiplies the power 
of the engine when more power is needed, But it does it 
smoothly 

All these add up to big savings on engine maintenance 
In addition, machinery with a National Supply torque 
converter gets more work done per day. How much 
would you benefit? Find out. A National Supply engi 
neer can analyze your power transmission problem and 
tell you just what to expect. Write The National Supply 
Company, Two Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Two Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


“Ft tn 


Pace-setters in the progress of 


if " industrial power transmission 





How highway engineers increase 


your security on modern roads 


Che wide cars and trucks of today can barely pass each other on 
the old-fashioned 16- and 18-foot pavements built only a genera- 
tion ago. Contrast this with the wider, safer pavements highway 
engineers design into modern roads, Not only do they build 
trathe lanes to a safe width, but when traffic requires it provide 


multiple lanes to carry the volume in each direction. 


Be ause of com rete’s long life, low upkeep and proven secu- 


rity it is the logical choice for the new roads now being planned. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work 
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included, the table would have had 
the added entries indicated and the 
totals would then have been as 
follows, rather than the totals 
originally reported which are in- 
dicated subsequently 


Millions of Dollars 
1956-57 
1956 1957 Percent 
Estimated Planned Change 
Petroleum Refin 
ing 676 1,014 +50 


All Manufactur 
ing (including 
Petroleum Re 
fining 12,647 14,434 +14 


All Manufactur 
ing as pub 
lished 11,971 13,420 +14 
Even so, a very Merry Christ- 
mas and Happy New Year to you. 
Dexter M. KEEZER 
DEPT. OF ECONOMICS 
MCGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., 
INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


An Important Choice 


Dear Sir: 

We have noted the Personal 
Business item about the importance 
of the choice of an architect in pre- 
paring for the building of a home 

BW—Dec.1°56,p149}. 

We think this article is especially 
suitable and wish to commend 
you on the excellence in prepara- 
tion 

R. N. SHEPARD 
IRVING BOWMAN & ASSOCIATES 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Dear Sir 

This is the best article on 
the subject we have seen. It 
is accurate in every respect. No 
architect could have done better 
in stating the position of our pro- 
fession 

TALMAGE C. HUGHES 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
THE MONTHLY BULLETIN 
MICHIGAN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


DETROIT, MICH 


Manning the Counters 


Dear Sir: 

Manning the Christmas Counters 
BW—Nov.24'56,p36| is an ex- 
ample of a one-sided piece of 
reporting. Although paychecks 
may be up and unemployment 
down, I doubt that this has the 
effect on department stores that 
you describe. People in the income 
bracket who would take such jobs 
still feel the need for extra money. 

If you had talked to women who 
had held part-time jobs in depart- 
ment stores in previous Christmas 
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Gardner-Denver... Serving the World’s Basic Industries 





Deep holes for blasting out St. Lawrence channel being made by Gardner-Denver “Air-Trac’’® Drills, 


Drive for Seaway Deadline Against Mud, Rapids, Rock 


Deadline for the grand opening is 1959. That year will 
mark completion of one of the greatest engineering 
projects of all time—the St. Lawrence Seaway. Their 
work punctuated by dynamite explosions, contractors 
push removal of millions of tons of rock from the site. 

Speeded-up schedules take the most modern blast 
hole drilling equipment. So more than 69% of the rock 


Gardner-Denver Rotary 600 compressor 
provides ample air supply for seaway 
drilling. One of many Gardner-Denver 
compressors on the St. Lawrence job 


Automation gets a boost from Gardner 
Denver tank-mounted compressor out 
fits like this one, which furnishes pure oil lem at this aircraft plant—for they 
free air to operate thermostatic controls are using Keller Tool “Airfeedrills’’®, 


drills used by ten major contractors is Gardner-Denver 
including 25 Gardner-Denver “Air Trac’’ drills, 18 
wagon drills and four jumbo drills, plus Gardner- 
Denver portable air compressors to power the drills. 
It’s another of the many ways in which Gardner- 
Denver products are helping to change the face of the 
earth. Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Ill. 


Drilling close-tolerance holes in lami- 
nated titanium sheets presents no prob- 


GARDNER - DENVER 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS, ROCK DRILLS AND AIR TOOLS 


FOR CONSTRUCTION, MINING, 


PETROLEUM AND GENERAL INDUSTRY 





WORLD WAR II...SPEED: 450 MPH...ALUMINUM SKIN 


TODAY...SPEED: 2000 MPH...ARMCO STAINLESS STEEL 


New Armco Stainless withstands terrific heat 


from air friction in today’s supersonic planes 


The newest military planes soon will be setting speed 
records of more than 2000 miles an hour. At super- 
sonic speeds like this, air friction causes terrific heat. 
Temperature of the wings and fuselage may reach 
600 F! 

Under these conditions, fabrics—used in World 
War I planes 
metals of World War II planes would be dangerously 


would tear apart. Conventional aircraft 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION : ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS. INC 


weakened. But planes made of a new kind of stainless, 
known as Armco 17-7 PH, stay strong and rigid. 


This new stainless or its companian grade, Armco 
17-4 PH, can add value and sales appeal to many 
products. For example, they are being used for saw 
blades, springs, cutlery, fasteners, valves, pumps and 
a growing number of other applications. 

If you need a workable metal that is exceptionally 
strong, hard and highly rust resistant, one of these 
special Armco Stainless Steels may be the answer. 
Why not write us today about your products and see. 


THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 








W. D. Burnett, first vice president, Monolith Portland Cement Company 


“Daily conference calls tie our 


widely scattered offices together” 


Co-ordination of sales and pro 
duction is essential in selling ct 
ment ays W. D. Burnett, of 
Mon lith Port! ind Cement Co 

And with plant: and office 
pre id from Larami to Lo 
Angel the fastest way to co 
rdinate is by telephone 


Ke Vy men mect daily on a 9:30 


im. conference call Just like 


| 
meeting iround i table iccord 


ing to Mr. Burnett but faster 
far less « xpensive Help us pro 
duce it the lowest cost hip from 
the near int. Most of all, it 
makes for bett eamworlk 


The telephone can help your 
business operate more profitably, 
too. A telephone representative will 
gladly tell you how. Just etsy 
call your Bell Telephone % 
Company business office. B 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Conference Telephone Rates Are Low 
Here are some typical daytime rates 


First Each added 
ninute ninute 


$400 


Three-way ca 

s Angeles, Laramie 
ind Denve 
Fou 
Ch 
pgs $400 
F 
New York, Boston 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore 

Le | 

and Trenton WN. J $5 4 


Add the 10% federal excise tax 








an inside job 


Sectioned 
Before 
Brushing 


Sectioned 
After 
Brushing 


Power brushing cleans 
these four threaded holes 
66% faster than 


previon method. 


EMOVING burrs and metallic 
particles from threads inside 
this valve body was once a tedious, 
time-consuming hand operation 


Today, using Osborn Situfte 
Brushes and a simple power 
brushing setup, the four threaded 
ports in this valve are deburred and 
cleaned in one operation 
saving eight manhours per 1000 parts 


This and hundreds of other metal 
cleaning and finishing improvements 
made possible by power brushing 
are the reasons why Osborn has 
earned industry's confidence 
An Osborn Brushing Analysis, made 
at no obligation, will show how 
you can make substantial savings on 
many types of production with 
Osborn Power Brushing. Write 
The Osborn Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. A-88, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 


seasons you would have found 
other reasons for the shortage of 
help there now. 

Department stores are notori- 
ously behind the times in organiza- 
tion. The confusion that results 
when extra personnel is hired is 
amazing. This, added to the chore 
of writing out long, complicated 
sales slips and following antiquated 
procedures, keeps many women 
away from such employment. 

I held a part-time job at a de- 
partment store in Chicago. After 
the store closed, it took on the 
average of one hour to punch a 
time clock, turn in money and 
sales book, and get my coat out 
of the check room—time spent 
standing in lines and time for 
which I was not paid. 

It is my understanding that other 
businesses do not have much diffi- 
culty in finding part-time em- 
ployees. One woman working in 
the personnel department of a 
department store told me that this 
year they are having trouble find- 
ing sales people, just as you say, 
but they have more applicants than 
openings for part-time office jobs 
in the store. 

The poor working conditions 
combined with low pay make it 
surprising that the department 
stores find anyone willing to sell 
part-time. 

JEAN COLBURN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Officially ICBM 


Dear Sir: 

The Trend The Only Answer to 
Blackmail {BW——Nov.24°56,p200] 
uses the designation IBM for 
the intercontinental ballistic muis- 
sile. . 

Initially, it was designated as 
IBM, which obviously led to some 
confusion with International Busi- 
ness Machines Later I noted 
reference to the missile as ICBM, 
which helped distinguish it from 
the key punch company. 

Your Trend, however, uses IBM 
and I am wondering what is the 
official designation of this weapon? 

W. A. ROMAIN 
PRESIDENT 
SHERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
ROYAL OAK, MICH. 


- The correct designation is ICBM. 








Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 


Street, New York 36, N. Y 
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REPORT CARD OF A TEN-YEAR OLD 


Tut chart apove shows one phase in the growth of 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation during 
the past ten years —an increase in the production of 
primary aluminum from about 59,000 tons in 1947 
to over 427,000 tons in 1956 

This seven-fold increase means that Kaiser Alumi 
num now produces more than two and one-half times 
as much aluminum as the entire nation did before 
World War Il 

When all portions of the current and planned ex 
pansion have been completed, Kaiser Aluminum’s 
total production capacity will be 682,000 tons of 
primary aluminum. 

Spurred by the continuing growth and support of 
our customers, we have made major strides forward 
in all our operations during this past decade. Here 
are a few highlights... 

Employees — from about 3,800 to more than 17,000. 


Production facilities —from three plants to twenty- 


one now in operation, and two more under con- 


struction 


Net sales—from about $45 


$330 million 


million to more than 


7 
ibout $27 


Total assets 
million 


from million to $489 
As we enter our second decade, we are accelerat 
our expansion to bring more aluminum and even 
ater service to our customers 
If you would like to review the details of our steady 
growth, we'll be glad to send you a copy of our an- 
nual report. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, 1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, California. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


the bright star of metals 


See “THE KAISER ALUMINUM HOUR.” Alternate Tuesdays, NBC Network. Consult your local TV listing. 





Staley solves waste disposal problem 
with an Allis-Chalmers tractor shovel 


Adopts highly successful 
landfill system 


Most plants have one by-product and one 
problem in common. The by-product is waste 
and the problem is how to dispose of it. Staley 
Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois, 
disposes of both the waste and the problem 
withan Allis-Chalmers H D-11G tractor shovel. 

By adopting the sanitary landfill system, 
this large manufacturer of soybean and corn 
products now disposes of refuse quickly and 
cleanly. There are no unsightly dumps. . . no 
hillside “‘smudgepots”’ . . . no breeding places 
for insects and rodents. Further, the system 
requires a minimum of man power and equip- 
ment. This picture story describes how one 
Allis-Chalmers HD-11G tractor shovel han- 
dies Staley’s three-step landfill operation. 

. + - 

This versatile machine can help solve your waste dis- 
posal problem—and double as a material handling 
and yard maintenance machine.-+Write for free liter- 
ature on all four sizes of tractor shovels from 1'% to 


4 cu yd, or see your Allis-Chalmers construction ma- 
chinery dealer. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY DIVISION, 
MILWAUKEE |, WISCONSIN 


Cuts the trench. ‘The first step in Staley’s landfill system is to cut a 
trench, Their Allis-Chalmers HD-11G, with 111 net engine hp and a large- ALLIS-C€ HALM 7 RS 
capacity hydraulic system, easily handles tough excavating. It is also mo- 
bile enough to carry excavated material toconveniently located stock piles. 


Seals it in forever. At the end of each day, the tractor 
Spreads and compacts refuse. A truck dumps refuse at shovel takes dirt from stockpiles—2'4 cu yd at a pass 
the head of the trench. The HD-11G then pushes or car and spreads it over compacted refuse, leaving smooth, 
ries refuse with the bucket and spreads it in the ditch. clean, level land. In many cases, useless lowlands have 
Utilizing its 32,000 lb of weight, the crawler tractor com been reclaimed by the landfill system and later put to 
pacts the material to a small fraction of its original volume. valuable use as playgrounds or building sites. 














“Miust have shrunk’’ 


* fo P / 


Like many a man’s waist line, the job of 
a shipping container tends to expand with 
time. A few practical alterations may fit 
your corrugated box for its current role more 
effectively. 

How long, for instance, has it been since 
you reviewed the copy and design on your 
container? Is it as attractive and informative 
as it can be? Your box is a low-cost advertis- 
ing vehicle. It can also assure better ware- 
housing and store display. 





ee 
Lagat Ae 


li x Ary ope. 


Your corrugated container representative 
may be able to recommend an improved 
design for added sales impact; more com- 
plete and rearranged identification copy to 
make your container easier for wholesalers 
and retailers to handle. 


UNION CORRUGATED 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
233 Broadway, New York 7, WN. Y. 


Take a good look at your shipping container. yp Everyone else does. 








This Man Knows that 
“An Ounce of Prevention”* 
can Save You Money 


‘Here's a Type of Costly Accident He Prevents: 


In a recent case, a machine operator whose eye 
was permanently injured (loss of vision less than 
20 per cent according to medical testimony) was 
awarded $2,220 $20 per week for 111 weeks. 
The wearing of eye protection equipment pre- 
vents 99 per cent of these accidents according to 
the Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 
The Safety Director also knows well how to 
protect worker and company against the hazards 


American &, Optical 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


UTHBRIDOR, MASSACHUSETTS « Branches 


of industrial noise, poisonous dusts and vapors and 
body and limbinjuries. He should, he’s a specialist! 

As a leading maker of quality safety equipment 
AO? works closely with safety directors in reduc- 
ing the costs of industrial accidents. If you are 
considering an Eye Protection program, for ex- 
ample, call us in for complete facts and figures. 
The program can pay for itself in less than six 
months! 











Always insist on the &® trademark VV 


on safety lenses and frames. 


in Principal Cities 
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Factories generally are closing out the year at the highest production 
rate ever achieved. Yet the gains in November and December may be 
attributed almost entirely to the upsurge in autos. 


Many of the most active lines no longer are advancing. And there still 
are a few industries that aren’t altogether healthy. 


Output in November, measured by the Federal Reserve Board's sea- 
sonally adjusted index, stood at 147. That was the third successive monthly 
advance into new high ground—each month up by a point 


And it is likely that December will add another point 


Production of machinery—the rapidly advancing part of the economy 
over much of the last two years—seems temporarily to have stalled 

That’s not too surprising when you consider its rise from an index 
number of 145 early in 1955 to 176 and 177 recently 

Producers’ greatest problem now probably is steel. But there also are 
the complications of money and manpower. Any one of the three shortages 
can be bad, but all three at once require astute management 

One big Midwestern company’s greatest worry recently was credit; now 
that problem has taken a back seat to getting steel plates 


Autos’ influence fans out in the Federal Reserve Board's November 
indexes: 
¢ First, you see the index for car output alone jumping to 148 against 117 


in October. (And there’s still a good bit of room for growth, for autos stood 
at 196 in November, 1955.) 


¢ Next, major consumer durables went up to 143 from October's 130 


¢ Then, there’s transportation equipment—a group that includes aircraft, 
ships, railway equipment, and trucks as well as autos. This category regained 
last year’s peak level of 213 


¢ Finally, autos weigh into the total for all kinds of durable goods. This 
went to a new high of 166 (2 points above October's record, and 3 points 
higher than the best level of 1955) 


Apparently the outpouring of softgoods also reached new records in 
November along with durables. The Federal Reserve indexed this at 131, 
just one notch higher than October’s 130 (and 130 a year ago, too) 


However, it is a bit of a mystery how this was done. 


Production workers in softgoods totaled 5,543,000 in November, more 
than 100,000 short of a year earlier. Besides, their work-week was only 39.3 
hours, exactly an hour less on the average 


a 
Customers may be unable to get all the steel they want, but it is hardly 
the fault of the mills 
They're running at 102% of capacity—242-million tons a week 


At the same time, no user can be blamed for trying to get a little extra 
The incentive isn’t just to beat the next fellow. It’s also cost—for, even if 
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base prices don’t go up the first of the year as everyone expects, extras 
already are being raised. 


Prices—-and other costs—are bound to be playing a big part in the 
thinking of businessmen everywhere these days. Beyond the escalating cost 
of steel, there was this week’s grant of higher freight rates and price boosts 
on cement applicable to many regions 


Average prices of materials and manufactures, at wholesale, have 
advanced more rapidly in the quarter now ending than in any three-month 
period of the last two years 

This Bureau of Labor Statistics index of all prices other than farm 
products and foods, though a slow mover, is up 2% for the quarter. And it 
has risen a little more than 7% since the end of 1954 

What’s more, the rise shows no sign of slackening. 


Money had passed through its period of greatest tightness by ‘he end of 
this week—from the standpoint of seasonal demand, at least 


You saw long-term Treasury bonds go to new lows at midweek. And 
Uncle Sam paid the highest price in 23 years for short-term money (page 93) 
This was some measure of the strain Christmas puts on credit. 


Sut, with the Yule rush over, money will flow back to the banks 


That should make loans more plentiful—maybe even a bit cheaper— 
always providing the Federal Reserve holds a “neutral” position 


Operations of the central banking system in recent weeks have actually 
eased short-term credit 

The Federal Reserve has pumped well over $1-billion into the money 
supply (mainly by buying government securities). This has been to meet 
seasonal demand for bank loans—or, as it is often described, seeing that no 
legitimate business needs went unsatisfied 


Rumors were rife this week that the Federal Reserve would tighten 
credit further by once again hiking the discount rate. The talk obviously 
grew out of the drop in government bond prices 

However, the best bet still is that the Fed will stick to its wait-and- 
watch policy (BW—Nov.17'56,p39) a while longer 


Corporate borrowers, for a few weeks at least, are likely to find bank 
loans a bit easier to get. Yet there is no sign of easing in long-term money 
where permanent capital is raised 

That gives a company finance officer a chance for fast footwork. 


If the timing is right, interest costs might be pared by going to the 
banks temporarily and delaying long-term financing 


Corporations now are lined up, waiting to sell somewhat more than 
$1'4-billion worth of bonds and preferred stocks early in the new year, 
according to compilations made by Investment Dealers’ Digest 


Contents copyrighted wader the general copyright on the Deo. 22, 1956, lssue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York. N.Y 























“Bank-on-the-corner” service ‘round the world 
The 5,000 Citibankers in our 70 Overseas Branches, Offices, 
and Affiliates offer you all regular banking services plus 
our overseas facilities. As a customer, you are entitled to 
receive our Foreign Information Service — a unique and 
invaluable aid when you do business abroad. 


FIRST iN WORLD WIDE BANKING 


can save you a trip abroad 


Jefore you go abroad on business, check with First National | 
City. Our Overseas Division headquarters on the Sixth Floor 
at 55 Wall Street can always give you up-to-date information 
on developments in international trade. This information might 
save you a trip, or, at least, some cable costs 

On the Sixth Floor, you'll find a supervisory group of 
bankers with over 2,300 years of overseas banking experience 
This group's officers have spent hundreds of years as resident 
bankers abroad. They speak the language and know the cus 
toms of the areas they supervise. Through them, information 
on foreign accounts is available from 185,000 current files 

These experts can call upon 5,000 Citibankers who are ac 
tually “on the scene” in the Bank's 70 Overseas Branches, 
Offices, and Affiliates. They can also contact correspondent 
banks in all parts of the world, Customers come to the Sixth 
Floor from all over the earth to confer with our officers, and 
to be put in touch with American exporters 

Put our overseas bankers to work for you by contacting them 
at Head Office, or via any of our 75 Offices in Greater New York 
By doing business abroad through First Nationa! City, your 
prestige here follows you overseas 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Carry FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS »pendable Anywhere 








RESISTANCE TO CHEMICAL ACTION, 
stable electrical characteristics over wide 
humidity and temperature ranges, and light 
weight are essential in the rolled tubing of this 
new electronic fuel tank gage for military 
aircraft. Taylor Grade GEC glass base epoxy 
laminate gives outstanding service. 


MECHANICAL STRENGTH and high resist 
ance to corrosive fumes are vital characteristics of 
the handles for heavy-duty fuse boxes in special 
marine installations. Taylor Grade G5 glass base 
melamine laminate assures performance to rigid 
specifications 


HEAT RESISTANCE far beyond that of usual 
insulation materials is provided by Taylor Grade 
GSC glass base silicone laminate used on rotor 





windings of air-blast cooled DC generator 


New Taylor 
Copper-Clad Laminates 


Taylor GEC (glass-epoxy) Copper-Clad & 
Taylor XXXP-242 cold punching (paper 
phenol) Copper-Clad. Taylor uses high purity 
rolled copper on base materials with outstand- 





ing electrical properties. 





GLASS BASE LAMINATE PARTS, ina variety 
of shapes and sizes, are produced for customers 
in the Taylor Fabricating Division. Long experi- 


ence, proper facilities and skilled personnel en 


able Taylor to help manufacturers avoid many 
scheduling, production and inventory problems 
by fabricating close-tolerance parts to rigid 


sped ifications 


lectrical insulation? 


Taylor glass base laminates meet the most critical requirements... 


and Taylor can fabricate them to your exact specifications 


—_ SUPERIOR performance of Taylor glass base 
laminates in critical military and civilian uses 
points the way to a dual opportunity for manufac- 
turers of electrical and electronic equipment. 


First, these versatile insulation materials offer prac- 
tical means of improving existing product perform 
ance. Second, they frequently make it possible to get 
new products off the design board into profitable 
new markets. 


There are many grades of Taylor glass base lami 
nates each using a special formulation of Taylor 
phenol, silicone, melamine, or epoxy resin. This as 
sures ready availability of an insulating material 


with the specific characteristics you need .. . even 


for operating conditions normally considered extreme, 


Taylor produces these laminates as standard, volume 


products—in sheet, tube and rod form. 


Many manufacturers find it to their advantage to 
have Taylor's Fabricating Division produce their 
glass base laminate parts. They count on Taylor's 
equipment, experience and specialized techniques to 
simplify production problems . . . safeguard schedules 
eliminate inventory problems ... and afford over- 


all economies 


Get in touch with your nearest Taylor sales engineer 
for a discussion of how the unique combination of 
‘Taylor glass base laminates and febricating facilities 
can be put to work for you. 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO. Plants in Norristown, Pa. and La Verne, California 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Rochester” 


Distributors 
Atlanta Detroit* 
, - Grand Prairie, Texas 
Boston* Indianapolis 


. H t 
Chicago ee 


Cleveland” 


San Francisco” 
St. Louis Miam 


Rockville, Conn 


Los Angeles 
Milwaukee’ 
New York” 


Dayton* Toronto 





*Teletypewriter service at both plants and these branches 


TAYLOR 


Laminated Plastics 
Vulcanized Fibre 
























































This cylindrical roller bearing is just one 


of the high quality bearings produced by SKF. 


SKF offers all four basic types of anti-friction bearings, 


with plus values in every one. 


EVERY TYPE—EVERY USE 


( ) Ball Bearings ) 
kx 0 Cylindrical Roller Bearings 
{ ) Spherical Roller Bearings 
€ ) Tapered Roller Bearings (Tyson } 
' 


*RMeg US. Pat. OF. Tyson Bearing Corporatior 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
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For Retailers, ls There a Santa? 


@ By some standards, it seems not. 


Christmas sales 


are big but unlikely to match the 1955 record breaker. 


@ A lot depends on the final few shopping days. 


They have to be good to come close to 1955. 


@ It wouldn't be so sad if retailers hadn't had such 


high hopes for this season. 

This week retailers all across the 
final few davs of 
fixed as 
those of 


went into the 
Christmas 
firmly on daily sales 
Longshot Louie on 
board 

By am 


countrs 


business with eves 
tallies as 


Pimlico’s tote 


standards—except perhaps last 
ord sales and what now seem 
bean bee 
tions for this vear 
1 one of the 
cason leven 
tisfy retailers 
when final figures are 
Already ther 
ippointments to 
tinsel 
¢ The 


n over-optimisti 
1956 will go down 


expecta 


nation’s biggest holiday 
that is not 
davs, especially 
doubt 
been enough dis 


enough to 
thes 
still in 
have 
tarnish some of the 
Score—At midweek 
in key 


season and the 


BUSINESS 
found thi: 
vcar 


porter cities 
on a the 
rapidly to a close 
Merchants in 

by BUSINESS WEEK 


ind Milwaukee 


over Christmas sales 


three cities 
Cleveland, 
showed any 
Retailers 
idmitted that the 
till measure up to 1955 


only 


mayor cities 
suld 
if things changed in the last 
But there was plenty of 


e R gardle ; 


last-minute 


of what happens in 
rush, 
to reach expectations 
Detroit 


Christmas sales 
ot goimeg, 
by a long shot,” adds one 
hant 


° For the vear a 
| 


though 
being held down 


1 whol 
despite 

14 decline in 
1955's all-time 


iutomotive sales) 
p high by about 
. But CV e 
ri pri 
heavier mm 


n this increase, consider 
boosts and (2) the far 
ntories than even last year 
1 depressing effect on the mar 


retailers enter the 


ketu ot goods as 


> 


The year as a whole is up. 


slow period of January and February 

¢ Mounting Anxicty—It became clear 
is the first full week m No 
vember that retailers, accustomed to 
the jingling of caslt registers from that 
weat out 1956 
BW 


is carly 


time on, would have to 
results right up to the final day 
Nov.17 16,p34 

By th 


wcrc 


ended Dec. 8, ther 
retailers were 
button. Some 


mstance 


weck 
that 
reaching for th 


ILS Connie 
panic 
price slashing began—toys, for 
were cut sharply to speed up sales. bed 
cral Reserve Board figures tell the story 
lor that weck, the U.S. total 
dragged 4 behind a with 
only the Minneapolis district showing a 


crucial 


yvcar ago 


gall 

Last week, stores reported some gain: 
but, in the big New York City market, 
department stores reported another 5% 
decline—putting them 4 behind for 
the four-week 

Thus, 


week just ending. If it was 


hgure 
everything depends on the 
i bust oO 
was the Christmas season 

e Market View—Here's a city-by-city 
rundown of retailers 


VICW i reported 


tO BUSINESS WEEK with the season just 
about wrapped up 


New York—Mi 


could 


rchant 
make up im the last 


hoped ther 
week the 
been feal 
ing since mid-November. Some 
ported all-time early thi 
weck, but the best they could hope wa 


year-to-year losses thev have 


record day 


to pull the season up to 1955 
Chicago—Last-minute checks 
retailers ippeased as dail 
ipproached 1955 records. They 
won't top last year, though they may 


held its 


found 
somewhat 
sales 


be able to match it if busin 
pace 

Detroit—F inal 
of last year, but 


ibe idl 


merchant, “] 


weck sale ir 


said a 


don’t think would say they were 
exciting.” 
Cleveland—After 
of the newspaper strike, store sales have 
skyrocketed—with a 3% to 4 
scen for the season 
Chief reason for 
that 
began publishing again, huge advertis 
used both thei 


December budgets in 


you 
1 slow start because 
gam 


this 


ke wse d 


pent-up de 


mand was when paper 


ng budgets (stores 
November and 
the final weeks), 
this heavily industrialized area 

Pittsburgh—Sales 
had hoped, ind a lot 
depend on the remaining days Phi 
with or slightly 


md big payrolls im 


iren't so good as 
retailers will 
betting: sales 
thead of 1955 

Boston 


even 


There seemed to be no hope 
of matching 1955. Big stores were ad 
hard to back 


from discounters, who reportedly wert 


vertising woo customers 
knocking down prices on even the most 
closely fair-trade 
is small appliances 
Milwaukee—Sales wer 
over the same weck last 
Houston—Recent 
have given way to enthusiasm 
big merchant 
our minimum goal of a 
this year. Before the 
10% 15% range.” 
Atlanta—Sales in, leading department 
and specialty stores have been running 
even with last year or slightly (about 
bn low 


guarded items, such 
running 

veal 

doom 
Said on 
“We are hoping to reach 
10% 


season we set a 


yvorces of 


mcrease 


The most any of the major 
retailers hopes for is a Christmas that 
will equal 1955 

Los Angeles—A late survey by the 
Secunty First National Bank gives this 
estimate: For the year as a whole, a 
1.6% retail gain; for Christmas, almost 
break with 1955 

San Francisco—Merchants apparently 
felt they should be doing better, but, 


compared with 1955, things were good 


an even 


City after city reported that discount 
houses and shopping centers were doing 
big business, 
merchants 


ilthough outlying 


hitting 


yOotiie 
weren't expected 
goals 

National collected 
late Christmas figures, but onc expected 

yearly sales gain of better than $75 
$50-mnillion on a base of 
$l-billion. The sales 
$120-million 


chains haven't 


mulhion to 
than 
ran above 
1955 


mor gai 


from 1954 to 
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In the Wake of Crisis: The U. S. 


fhe U.S., unlike the U.S.S.R. or 
yur principal allies in Western Europe 
from the 
vith it 
vorld pre tige 


emerged double-barreled 
utunin crisi 


d and it 


trength unim 
greatly 
nced 

deed, the U.S 
ort of 


ng po ition 


finds itself today 
cminence—in 
that the Eisenhower 
lmunistration feels able to shift away 
yen thre 10 car ( S role a the 
nad normally the 
f the We illiance 
#f world pacifier and 
ait hift doesn't 
ithe U.S. drive to maintain 
tom lead over th 
But it dos 


i Kisenhower neo 


olitar uch 


ke idet 
most belligerent mem 
tern toward a 
leader 

involve any letup 
i healthy 
Sovict 


11h olve 


Union 

mor 

ilterna 

peace theme and more U.S 
United Nation 

¢ Signs of Change—Iwo events thi 

k indicate that a shift is under wat 

¢ At Gettysburg, Pres, Fi 

nd the hitherto neutralist 

ist f India, Jawaharlal Nehru, ex 

d the basi f a diplomat 

hip between the U.S. and In 

th the am of reatcl tabilrty 

or the vast troubled area from the Suez 

l to the Strait If thi 

will find the 


( pcndence on the 


nhowe I 


Prime Min 


new 


lormosa 
hip develops, you 
id India together filling the 
left by the decline of British 
in the Middle East 
Ihe Administration ha 
Crh oft 
to be 


decided 
control pro 
to the Ru 
urrent session of the 
If Moscow 


h and agree 


ncw itih 
ans dur 
United 
this 
othe I 
tem 


hh vce 


re pond to 
mmong 
thin to a Europeans 
the cold war would soon be at an end 
in lkurope. In fact, the whole of Cen 
tral and Kastern | urOpx vould become 
demilitarized area, and U.S 
relation vith Western 
hange fundamentalh 
¢ Altered Attitude—Neither of 
nts means that the U.S 
t in the Atlantu 


ishington has any 


urity SV 


tual i 


kurope would 


these 
has lost im 

Alliance wv that 
inclination to leave 
| LITO pe it} ilhic 
it deal 


no doubt 


out of any kuropean 
with the Russian But 
that the U.S. take ’ 
mewhat different view of NATO than 
did even six months ago. In Pari 
t week, Secyv. of State Dulles made it 
to our European allies that 
tricth illiance 
We still count on it as ou 
hance Dull 
means the 
of our imternational policy 

Then got the fact that Eisen 
indicated to Nehru that he per 
sonally ts 
U.S 


jruite lear 
NATO 1 1 Luropean 
primary al 
indicated, but by no 
onl important mstrument 
you Vv 
howe 
in favor of gradually relaxing 


policy toward Red China and of 
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getting along with Peking in the Far 
last 

¢ Behind the Move—Add it all up and 
you have a pretty definite shift in U.S 
from the inflexible line Washing 
ton has taken, except for the Geneva 


poli y 


interval, since the beginning of the cold 
war. It’s a shift based on 

e Eisenhower's determination to 
and a rule of Jaw to the 
world before he leaves the White 
House His determination is even 
tronger than at the time of the Geneva 
Conference; it Wil 


bring peace 


now has almost a 
onin fervor 

¢ The conviction in Washington 
Moscow’s rule is finished in Fast 
that the Russian leaders 
there if they are to 
Russia 


reportedh 1 series of 


that 
erm Europe 
must 
' oid 


ut their losses 


enous trouble imsicde 
there are 
trike 


Oppo ition to 


wher 
industrial ind widespread student 
both Soviet policy in 
Hungary and low standards in 
Russia 

¢ A belief in the White House and 
the State Dept. that the U.S., in its 
long-term interest, must cooperate on 
terms—not on Anglo-French 
terms—with the Afro-Asian peopl 


Lin ny 


it own 


|. Rehearsing the Overtures 
The key 


tion's 


Administra 
Wins con 
National 


willingness to 


clement in the 
thinking about 
trol—underwritten by the 
Security Council—is a 
explore with the 
sibilitv of a 
duction of 


ncw 


Russians the pos 
withdrawal or gradual re 
American and Russian 
ilong the lron 
Curtain in Central Europe. Until now, 
both 


military forces ranged 


great powers have stood fast on 


K.ven 


their military positions in Europe 


now the Administration's decision does 
not go bevond a willingness to feel out 


the Ru 


no agreement 


there is 
Adminis 
which the 
troop 

thing, though, is clear. The 
probably will not take the form 
of a frontal diplomaty 


thing 
vet within the 
tration as to the terms on 
U.S. would pull back it: 

Cone 


move 


ans. kor on 


ipproach aimed 

ettlement in 
that quite 
this week 
Rather it will be a reconnaissance patrol 
under the cover of disarmament talks 

The approach of the National Secu 
rity Council, strongly backed by the 
President, is important to 
velopment 


it exploring a politi i] 
Secv. Dulles 
plain at his pres 


burope mac 


conference 


these de 
It was vigoroush opposed 
by ome military. and 
ficials 


Russians ar 


intelligence of 
that now, when the 
in serious trouble m East 
offer 


who believe 
em Europe is no tine to 
CONCESSIONS 


Thinking—The Presi 
~ 


¢ Eisenhower's 


dent. militantly backed by his disarma 
ment adviser, Harold E. Stassen, appar- 
ently takes a view this week that can 
be summed up like this 
e The smoldering revolt in Eastern 
Europe offers great hope for a retreat of 
Soviet tvranny and military force from 
Central Europe. ‘This, in turn, would 
make a world agreement with the Com 
munist power much easicr. 
¢ But this hope could be foreclosed 
Russian leaders are given time to 
regain their balance—or if, in their 
efforts to bring the Eastern Europeans 
to heel, the Russians are forced into 
ictions that put the world on the edge 
If revolt flares in Eastern Ger- 
many, that could happen.) 
¢ Therefore, it is important for the 

U.S. at least to sound out the Russians 
on the possibilities, if anv, of negotiat 
ing mutual withdrawal or reduction of 
U.S. and Russian forces in Europe 
¢ The Logic—Here’ 
hind this approach: Hungary has made 
it clear that the 60 satellite divisions are 
liability to Moscow Thus, 
Moscow mav feel it has less of a military 
stake in Eastern Europe. The Russian 
leaders presumably are as aware as we 
ire of the risk of major war in 
tinued rebellion in the satellites, and 
presumably are as anxious as we to avoid 
World War Ill 

Simultaneously, the 
ing of conventional NATO | forces 
could make it seem less dangerous to 
the Russians to withdraw. At last 
weck’s NATO meeting, the British 
hinted that they might be forced to 
halve their forces in Germany for finan 
cial reasons 

Officials who agree wrth Stassen were 
encouraged by one paragraph in Marshal 
Bulganin’s Nov. 17 letter to Eisenhower 
on disarmament. In this, the Soviet 
premier suggested for the first time the 
desirability of reducing forces in the 
NATO and Warsaw Pact areas. These 
U.S further heartened by 
this week’s Russian agreement to limit 
the freedom of Soviet troops in Poland 
It is hoped that a new Russian decision 
on what to do in Hungary, which can 
be expected from the upcoming session 
of the Central Committee of the Rus 
sian Communist Partv, may shed more 
light Moscow’s intentions in 
Eastern Europe and upon the chances 
for East-West agreement 
¢ Bundle—The effort to sound out the 
Russians is only one part of a big arms 
contro] package that Stassen has pre 
pared for submission to the U.N. in 
l’ebruary 

The U 


upon installing a foolproof inspection 


if the 


of war 


the reasoning be 


a positive 


con- 


steady weaken- 


officials were 


upon 


ma. 2 dropping its insistence 
vstem before beginning limited reduc- 
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Billions of Dollars 





on Top 


tion of conventional armed forces. In- 

stallation of an inspection system would F . 
proceed simultaneously with arms cuts TTT TT TT ie 
More important, the U.S. now is pre e 

pared to include suspension of hydrogen Th Sh tt 

bomb and long-range missile testing e I S 

if a satisfactory inspection ind control 

system can be worked out. It also i 

is willing to consider inspection on In Military 


1 gradual basis instead of all in one 


swoop 
Ihe main objective of the Admin Spending 30 


istration now is to get the arms con 
trol problem off dead center, before 
many countries develop and deploy 
intercontinental guided missiles and 


hydrogen weapons. 


PIT 


. 








ll. Chats with Nehru 


In the other evolving area of U.S 
foreign policy—our relations with the 
underdeveloped countries of Africa and 
Asia—Pres. Eisenhower and Prime 


_ 


Minister Nehru) made some quiet 
0 ES 


progress toward closer cooperation ms 2 ~ : 
I'his exchange took place as the British Total Military poacteteen 


and French, and many other Euro 
peans, viewed American policy in the 
Middle East with continued skepticism 
doubting whether our reliance on 
moral force would pay off in dealing 
with a leader like Nasser 
Highlights of the exchanges were 

reported to have been these 

e Kisenhower intimated to Nehru 
that he is ready for a different China 
policy. But the President indicated 
that the remaining U.S. citizens held 
prisoner in China would have to be 
rcleased before serious reconsideration Major 
could begin Pp t 

¢ Kisenhower pressed Nehru to rocuremen 
use all his diplomatic persuasiveness Total 
with Pres. Nasser of Egypt to get a 
Suez settlement and move toward an 
Arab-Israeli solution 

¢ Kisenhower and Nehru agreed 
to disagree on the desirabilitv of con Ships 


tinuing the Baghdad and SEATO mili 
tary alliances on India’s borders. But Guided Missiles 


the President stressed the importance 
of the economic development role of Aircraft 


these regional groupings. Specificalls 0 

he informed the Prime Minister that 

the U.S. is ready to put a lot mor Fiscal Yeor 1951 1957 1958 

the disposal of the Dato, Dept. of Defense BUSINESS WEEK 
Estimate 





Artillery, Guns, 
Ammunition 








economic aid at 
Baghdad powers—Turkeyv, Iraq, Iran 


ind Pakistan—to finance regional de 
velopment projects as well as to help Ti week the Pentagon is putting lo maintain this spending level, 
hing touches on the fiscal ongress will be asked to appropriate 


develop trade the fini 

¢ The President expressed his own 1955 military budget to be submitted to ibout $35-billion for fiscal 1958, which 
interest in helping India’s second five- Congress next month. While some de is $1l.4-billion more than the Defers 
vear plan, but his advisers hoped that — tails are still to be spelled out, even at Dept. appropriations for fiscal 1957 
he would tactfulls point out the poli this late date the new budget is ex According to Pentagon msiders the 


tical difficulties in giving more aid so pected to xpenditures of about three military services had pushed for 


how CX] 
long as India remained so noisily neutral $38-billion—roughly 5% over the cur it least $6-billion more in new moner 
and so noisilv socialist rent level of spending iuthority. But, as usualls happens, their 
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requests were trimmed down by the 
Defense Secretary ofhce and the 
Budget Bureau 

* Pressure of World Affairs—The new 
budget —the biggest ever im peacetime 
reflects none of the growing talk about 
international arms control Up to now, 
the Pentagon has taken no stock in such 
proposals in projecting military require 
ment have been 
to step up defense 
threats 


ill Hungary and 


Indeed, the pressure 
on the Oppo ite sick 
spending because of the war 
generated by the crise 
the Middle East 

In lining up next year's budget, the 


Pentagon took into account the recent 


ind mussion 
assignments (BW—Dec.1 
This tuctor—plus the world 
pushed cor ipletion of the budget 
well past the original deadlines 
budget is based on the 
reappraisal of U.S 
illed 
been under way for the 
(BW —Aug.15'56,p149) 


1 continued emphasis on 


revamping im service role: 
and rmssile 
6 psd 


crise 


The new 
mayor defense 
strategy the sO 
look that ha 
past half year 


lhis mean 


second new 


the new we ipon technolog trategu 


jet =bomber guided  mussil ind 
nuclear explosive ; ind reduced re hance 


on ground troop ind) conventional 
arm 

Cuts 
next vear will not be so 
planned. ‘The main 
play up U.S 
prepared in the face of the Hun 
ganan and Middle | ituations 

Actually, the 


ber S-mullion men 


* Manpower llowever 
pow r cut 


big i 


reason 1 


onginalh 


diplomati to 


ister 
inmed forces now num 
0.000 under then 
juthorized = strength \ 
ibout 50.000 is likely next 
third of the 
onginally scheduled. As part of this 
cutback, the plans to strip 
down most standard divisions to 13,500 
from 17,500. Ultimately, these 


slimmed down even more 


reduction of 
year. This 


cutback 


l onlk one 
military 


mich 
will be 

Next vear’s boost in militar 
will 


cration 


pending 


how up acro the board—in op 


ind maintenance, research and 
development, ind = procurement ind 
production 
¢ Operations and Maintenance—Oper 
ations and maintenance spending is ex 
$1-billion 
fuel con 
urcraft 


prope Whe I driv cH 


pected to rise as much as 
One big 


umption. By 


reason is increased 
next vear, jet 
will have 
fighter 
will be 


port 


Tr pl ce d 
ind bomber plane turboprop 
into the 


moving rapidly tran 


fe Id Both 
quantity though che iper qualities ot 
fucl 


bat planes 


vaster 
than prop jobs. In addition, com 
missions than 
contingents of the 
being kept it Ca h« 
likeli 


continue m 


ire ving mor 
usual, and heavier 
fleet ar 
cause of the 

hood is that 
definitely 


ph il 
world crise’ The 


both will 


The imereasing complexity of new 


military equipment also has pushed 
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up maintenance costs tremendously 
in terms of man hours of work and sup 
porting equipment required. 
¢ Research and Development—Direct 
costs of research and development will 
go up by about $100-million to $1.6 
Yet this tells little of the in 
research and development 
effort. Pentagon experts figure that the 
total program—when 
counted in—will cost over $5.2-billion 
next year—a new record. About $3.6 
billion—earmarked for test and evalua 
tion of equipment still in development 
ind for support of the research pro 
gram—is covered indirectly in the bud 
get under funds for aircraft and missile 
production, shipbuilding, construction, 


bilhon 
creasing 


everything is 


ind military personnel cost: 

The biggest single chunk of the r 
carch and development spending 
probably close to $1.5-billion—will go 
ballistic 
projects are under way: Th 
5,000-mile Atlas litan 
ballistic missiles, and 
mile Thor imtermediate-range mussile: 
the Army’s 1,500-mile Jupiter IRBM 


Increasing amounts of money ar 


Four 
Air Force's 


for long-range missiles 


and intercon 


tinental 1,500 


being 
pent for prototype models 

lo keep R&D spending in line, 
Defense Secy. Charles Fk. Wilson has 
ordered the Air Force to take 
Jupiter project next July. Evening up 
the score, the Air Talos land 


over the 


Force's 


Brazilian Midgets 


The baby cars 


parading down the 
treets of Sao Paulo, Brazil, are Romi 
Ivettas. The little two measur 
i little over 4 ft 
long, but 


cater 
only 
74 ft 
they went on sak 


high and about 
whe 1 
in Sao Paulo recently 
The only door of the car opens to the 


front, and the 


were a big hit 


steering wheel is at 
tached to it. The Romi-Izetta, made in 
Brazil by Maquinas Agricolas Romi 
S. A., also is bemg sold in New York 


based, antiaircraft missile development 
project will be taken under the Army's 
wing. The expectation is the dupli- 
cating projects will be merged or will be 
partially scrapped as a result of this 
achon. 

Two other costly research projects— 
the nuclear and chemically fueled bomb- 
ers—are not going along so rapidly as 
was expected. Lags in technological 
development will limit expenditures for 
these 
¢ Procurement—Mayjor procurement 
spending will rise some $400-million to 
about $12.2-billion. Part of the increase 
reflects increased output of test models 
of new equipment, but much of it also 
represents heavier volume production 
of new Stems going into operation. 

This is the outlook on military 
hardware procurement 

e Aircraft, for the fourth consecu- 
tive year, will show a decrease. Produc- 
tion of the B-47 medium 
bomber has been phased out. Its suc- 
cessor, the Convair B-58, is still being 
flight-tested, and is not likely to become 
operational even next year. Meantime, 
production of B-52 heavy 
bomber is being kept at 20 a month, 
despite loud a speed-up. 
Che B-52 is expected to be our first-line 
intercontinental bomber for at least five 
more years; 
through 1959 
Army aviation program will hold down 
production of troop-carrier and other 
transport planes and the and 
slow” Jighter aircraft 

¢ Guided missiles, for which ex- 
penditures have more than doubled in 
the past three years, will climb at least 
20% annually in future Chev 
now make up 8% of deliveries of ac rial 
weapons to the Air Force; by 1960 
the proportion is likely to be 35%. 
New missiles to be in_ bigger-volume 
production next year include Glenn he 
Martin's Studebaker-Pack- 
ard’s Dart, and Chrvsler’s Redstone for 
the Army; Boeing’s Bomarc, Northrop’s 
Snark, North American’s Navaho, and 
Bell Aircraft’s Rascal for the Air Force; 
Chance Vought’s Regulus 2 and a ship- 
based version of McDonnell’s Talos for 
the Navy 

¢ Shipbuilding will show an in- 
ibout $300-million. The boost 
deliveries and progress pay- 
Navy's growing flect of 

At least eight nuclear- 
submarines, 10 nuclear re- 
Supercarrict, 


Boeing 


Boeing's 


demands for 


scheduled 
New restrictions on the 


deliveries are 


“low 


vCars 


LaCrosse, 


crease of 

represents 
ments for the 

modern vessels 
powered 
cruiser and 
it least two supercarriers will be in pro 


ictors for a 


duction next iddition, five 


being converted 


vear. In 
cruisers and a sub are 
for missile firings. Conversions of four 
World War II carriers to larger angled- 
decks capable of jet attack 
bombers will be near completion 

¢ Artillery, gun, and ammunition 
output will be cut in half next vear 


holding 
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Gone is the “big top” (above), but . . . 


Ringling's Back on Tanbark Trail 


lor 
fans 


Onn 


millions of 
vear should be a happ 
Their how” is 


the nation’s 
the new 
ifter all 
going on 
Ringling Bros and Barnum & 
which alarmed the addicts last 
by literally folding its tents—ha 
thre with 
ances im and outdoor 
state Mi ing 
. y top picture ibove 
thr olorful show train 
will be as usual 
Meanwhile 
tent show ire scrambling 
land date They're 
bigger pavott than ever. now 
petition from ‘The Greatest 
Karth is limited to population center 
¢ Brighter Outlook—Ringling Bros shut 
m the road last July 17. It wa 
beset by labor troubl 
bad weather 


circu 
“big 


Bailey 
umme! 
lined 
up tour indoor perform 
date it 
wil! be the 
ind probabh 


but all 


ircna 
fairground: 
else 
mall I road 
for 
optimisti 


that com 
Show 


ibout 30) 
hinter 
ibout a 


on 


aown 
handicapped by 
ind overloaded with Opel 
BW —Jul.2] 56,p27). Since 
become that though 
the dav of the “big top might be don 
ther till plenty of life in the circu 
yet. Ringling Bros is going 
April, under new direction 
troubles are casing page 91 


ting cost 


then, it ha clear 


on the road 
gain, Cone 


Its labor 
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And 
brighten the financial outlook 
Management sa the new show will 
be ‘‘a different circus concept,” but still 
mn keeping with the Ringling tradition 
of ‘The Greatest Show on Earth 
¢ Tour Plans—As usual, the first of 
three tour cheduled will op 
New York Madison Square G 
on April for a 54-weeh 
past, the Garden has a 


ibout $2 


importantly, planned economi 


how 1) it 
irden 
th 
counted for 


third) of th 
million gro It 


run. In 


million (or on 
imnual S6 
ounted on as th 
dation for the 
cason 

After New York 
its traditional sec 
Boston The big 
past will beg 


circu 
trong financial foun 
new look Ringling 
the circu | pla 
dat n 
thie 
thr 
Chat 


ind po 


ond imdoor 
difference rom 
in to show up nen 
m to Hersh 
Winston-Salem, Raleigh 
iblvy Washington 

Until now, Ringling big 
jomed the ircus on the road after 
Boston. It won't this vear There will 
be no “big top” or me ind sick 
how tent 
All the dat 


ill mid-June Wi 


troupe mive 


lotte 


top train 


nagern 
ne ookhouse 
through the 


Il be played indoors in 


no Wagon 


tour clo ing 


Ringling will be a road show 
hotel 
patromizing local busines 
facility 

rest in Sarasota 


road again for 


irehla 
sitaurant 
ot it 


hiving m eating m re 
instead 
mobile 


After 


circu 


own 

i month the 
vill hat the 10 to 
of outdoor fairground dates 
tent 


conditioned 


| veck 
vithout a 


1 iil 


or engagements indoor 
The thirel 
our, of we tates, will begin in 
Januar 1955, and last 10 weeks 
¢ ‘Two Economies—Ringling Bros’ “big 
tent cost about $100,000 annualh 
in recent year Worse, it would fetch 
hundred dollars at the 
life This was only an 
ven with mechanical de 
takes a lot 
it what management de 
fantasti 


vCal 


rena’ 
fern 


top 


only a few end 
of its one-year 
initial cost. | 
‘ lopm nt raising Canvas 
of manpower 
rib i labor 
Only a few 
plentiful 
canvas means a 


It will 


but vers 


charge 
igo, roustabouts were 
ind che ip lraveling without 
tremendous 
nother litth 
real, problem: lawsuits alleging 
lot According to Pat 


Ringling performance 


Saving 
ilso end known 


circu 
Valdo 
the 
trouble 


INNpUTICS 
director 
all kinds of 


pe opl 


big how used to have 
who 


But 


from 


take 


with suit 


tripped over tent ind such 
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vyhen we rent 


ed of all that 

ite railroad i ire 
iil South Amn Kia 
Beatt 


future, he said 


ve will be reli 


mad, it hope void many 


experi need carl 
till be 


rough ( 


in portation will 
than the 
OOO for an | 
f the old 
* No Lot Problems—The new plans 
mean the end of another colorful 
institution—the circus lot—for Ringling. 
Ihe show idvance found it 
hard to locate suitable icant land in 
i nt year At the TL with 
peop! irc 
to out-of-the- 


expen ive 
ut a lot ie timate 
WU cason 


chedul 


mich have 


tine 
horn fewer 
da to go 


on itl 


cI tate md = «county fair 
made tor Ringling 
rrandstand live- 
1 place 
Most of 
ind resident 
cnt thes 
top for the 
1 problem. But 
than 


ire read 
They have 
marn for the menagern 
nidwat ma parking 
entrall ocated 


re prone 


A New Format—Lately, the 
ment h been under fre 
Hollvwoodizing”’ the big 
vith vea ot cu 
whom had truggled to 
ifter the tragn 
rd (Conn.) fire in 1944—left the 
Outsiders in such group 
ircus Fans Assn. of America 
cy tion recent poli rT 
that matter, do minority 
There is substantial talk 
1 and New York of efforts to 
v John Ringling North and his 
Henry North. It might result 
the round in an old and 
tines bitter Ringling ownership batth 
BW —]ul +7 ple 
1 pate riticism 
ht b ioided. Some time ago 
ought Arthur Concello bach 
ive director, to succeed Michacl 
mecello eteran circu 
i top ac 
rer of Ringling 
1 Shake-up 


onsidered 


Ringling 
tt tr 
Nien 


" many of 


( xp 


| the how vou 
nization 
the ¢ 


on 


mother showdown 


man 
rialist, had been gen 
Bros until he 


likely that the 
of the cir 
in cttort t 
tanbark at 
television 


howgirl version 
oned cde Wl ill 
ome of the lost 
that 


I pture 
iD phi omething 
can't dupheate 

Outlook—In large part, the 
icc of th 


ircna dates 


buture 
uture depends on the 
Mor 
bor the Tintih 
pots couldn't be booked be 
Ringling Bros was late starting 


fours ire prob 
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GET-TOGETHER. Chmn. Eugene G. Grace of Bethlehem (left) and Chmn. J. L. 


Mauthe of Youngstown are bucking antitrust action in their new merger attempt. 


Why They re Trying Again 


Ihe stecl industry this week was bet 
ting that there littl 
getting the government's 
uit against the 
Steel Corp. and Youngstown 
lube Co. actively into trial 

While Bethlehem was readving it 
to the action filed in U.S. Dis 
trict Court in New York (BW—Dec 
15'56,p44), the trade guessing was that 
long-drawn-out preliminaries for the 
ictual court batt unlikely 

The industry was frankly speculating 
but it cited 
peculation, ‘The 


would be delay in 
injunction 


Bethlehem 
Sheet & 


merger of 


mswer 


wert 
solid reasons for its 
two companies and 
the Justice Dept., industry men agreed, 
had worked closely enough together in 
matter this far to make 
willing for a speedy 


bringing the 
them ready and 
trial. This the companies want badly, 
nd apparently the Justice Dept. 1s 
imxious for the same thing 

¢ Reshuffle—The merger, if it 
through, would make only a modest 
reshuffle in the list of the top 10 pro 


clucer Ihe 


went 


new property would be 
Bethlehem 
have—on the basis of 
official for each 
capacity in sight of 
that figure 
time the 


econd largest—as 
It would 
mon program now 
total 
9.75-muillion 
will doubtles 
issuc finally 
By that 
xpansions 
41.7-muillhion 
Thu 
larger 
rather 
the second producer—as was the 
last Jan. 1 

With the merger in effect Youngs 
town would vacate it 


now 1S 


C xp inh 


property—a 


tons, though 
s be larger by the 
is resolved 

time, including announced 
U.S. Stecl will have at least 
tons of capacity 
it would be perhaps only 30% 
than the 
ilmost 


ingot 
producer, 


next largest 


‘ 


than double the size of 


cas 


pr scnt place ! 


the sixth largest producer. So Inland, 
Armco, Fuel & Iron, and 
Whaecling would each move up a notch 
At least Sharon Steel 
would move up to be the 10th producer, 
ilthough Kaiser Steel's expansion 
could ihead of Sharon by the 
settled 

¢ Steelman’s View—The proposal is a 
natural from a steelmakers’ viewpoint, 
since the 


Colorado 


temporarily 


nove it 


time merger litigation is 


companies are 
Bethlehem 
Youngstown doesn’t. Youngstown op 
Bethlehem doesn’t. Each 
products and 
other 


so compl 


mentary operates wher 
erates wher 
is heavily engaged in 


markets in which the does not 
compete 
Although there 
product lines in which each is a pro 
light flat-rolled products, mainly 
there is 


tive area 


ire several important 


ducer 
only a rather small competi 
between the two, primarily 
location of their 
When steel producers pay the freight, 


the prefer to sell j 


because of the mill 


close to home as 
possible. That hard economic fact miti 
much 
Bethlehem and 


industry 


gates agaimst ver competition 


between Youngstown 
operating rate 
very far below capacity 
¢ Long Wait—In it 
the merger has a 
mid-1954, the 

they planned to get together 
the Justice Dept 


when the sags 


5 


modem version, 
30-month history. In 
announced 
By fall, 
had made public its 
opposition (BW —Oct.9'54,p25). There 
the matter it least publicly, for 
7 months until the two signed a mer 


( OM pan Ss 


rested 


ger agreement a couple of weeks ago 
According to the 
hold-up 


companies, the 
from the lack of any 
from the that 
evervthing possible done to 


1ros 
issurance government 


would be 
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attain a speedy settlement of the issue. 
There has been no evidence, in recent 
however, that the compamies 
yet have any such assurance from the 
Justice Dept., even though the depart 
ment seems anxious to push along 

Pending a settlement, no price for 
the Youngstown properties has been 
greed upon 
¢ Earlier Try—The apparent joint de 
sire of the parties for a rapid settlement 
has considerable merit on the basis of 
history. Very late in the 1920s, an at 
tempt was made to combine the two 
properties. It was snagged by a stock 
holders’ suit in which Cyrus Eaton, 
Cleveland financier and at that time an 
important figure in Youngstown, was 
the principal plaintiff 

Ultimately, the companies won that 
legal tussle. But by then their plans 
were wrecked by the worst operating 
years in the industry’s history. 
¢ Impatient—W ith such a long history, 
both ancient and moder, behind the 
merger cffort, the sudden burst of speed 
might surprising. But steelmen 
pretty that Bethlehem i 
getting impatient—and has 
son to be 


wecks, 


cecil 
much agrec 
1 good rea 
As steelmen see it, Bethlehem needs 
to make 
tin 


i decision within a reasonabk 
on whether it is to get into the 
Chicago area by acquiring Youngstown 
tock, or whether it will 
have to build to get in. 

And if Bethlehem should have to 
build. the sooner it could gct at it the 
better because of rising costs. 


in exchange for 


Steel producers now in the Chicago 
ilready expanding. For that 
reason, it’s the industry that 
Bethlehem can’t wait much longer if 
it is ever to become a factor in that area 
¢ Why Chicago?—Bethichem’s 
break into the Chicago area comes 
partly from the fact that Chicago is 
the only major market it’s now fenced 
away from. Bethlehem’s Buffalo plant 
gcts into the Detroit market via lake 
transport of sheet and other products, 
but it can’t meet the 
Chicago 

Steelmen see more than just that fact 
in the picture, however. They point to 
two fundamental factors 

e The greatest stee] market in the 
world ind for the predictable fu 
ture—lies between the Alleghenies and 
the Rockies 
e The heart of that market lies in 

the Chicago district. That means within 
few cnough miles of the lower tip of 
Lake Michigan that a producer can ship 
steel to customers—while absorbing the 
freight—at a mill net return better than 
that of any producer outside the dis 
trict 

his doesn’t apply to every product, 
of course. Bethlehem has sold wide 
flange beams profitably in Kankakee, 
Casper, and Cadiz for almost 


Ca ire 


Vicw 


ven to 


now 


50 vears 
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long haul to. 


—with and without a patent monopoly, 
and under three different 
pricing. It will continue to do the same 
whether it makes them in Chicago or 
Bethlehem. The same is true of turbine 
rotors and the heaviest castings poured 

But went the stecl 
products any more. The lies in 
sheets of all kinds, including tinplate, 
and in various forms of bars, plus some 
other products. And the place where the 
greatest number of these products ar 


svstems of 


these volume 


volume 


chewed up in the greatest volume—and 
year in and vear out 
freight haul of Chi 


most steadily, 
is within a $5 
cago 

e Costs—Bethlehem, of 
continu 
producer for years, whether it gets a 
Chicago 


will 


in overpowering No 


Cour 
to be 
location or not—unless— the 
of steel change in wa\ 
foresee. But the con 
that Bethlehem 
than that without a 


if competitive 


basic economics 
no one Can now 
sensus of steelmen ts 
will never be 


Chicago location 


more 
cost 
That's where a Youngstown merger 
ind the haste 


months 


come im. Twenty-seven 
the absolute minimum 
stock market for the 
Youngstown property figured out at $45 
per ton Last week the cost worked out 
to S69 per ton—a jump of 

But 
of new capacity if 
build I wenty 
cost of a new, integrated ton of capat 


o 
igo, 


price om the 


that, consider the cost 
Bethlehem had to 
month wo the 


tlongside 
cCVCTI 
ity, including raw materials, was no 
higher than $250 per ton, perhaps les 

Now Bethlehem started mght 
iway, it’s hard to figure that it could 
build this capacity in the Chicago di 

trict for as little as $350 per ton by the 
time it got operating 

¢ Strong Bid—Bethlehem ha 

if the merger went through, it 
add 2-million tons finished capacity at 
Chicago and |-million at Youngstown 
With Youngstown’s rated capacity at 
Indiana Harbor of 


tons of sheet, strip, pipe, 


even if 


iid that 
would 


ibout 7-million 
ind so on, the 
Chicago addition would give Bethlehem 
nearly S-million tons capacity in the 
area. That wouldn’t be close to U.S 
Steel, but it would be a lot 
and capable of fast growth 

¢ Jockeying—A lot of merger details 
remain to be ironed out—perhaps be 


closet 


cause the partics w inted to get things 
started toward an antitrust settlement 
At any rate, that still leaves a litth 
for jockeying for position 

Some steelmen see a bit of that jocke 
ing in Youngstown’s recent top man 
agement shift (BW —Dec.1'56,p174 
which moved Pres. James L. Mauthe up 
to chairman—in perhaps a better posi 
tion to compete for 


room 


a top spot im a 
merged company—and brought Young 
town’s younger management men to the 
front, too. (Or it might have a connec 
tion with reports that not all Youngs 


town’s management favors the merger 


1-Million Plus 


That's the forecast for 
housing starts in 1957—assum- 


ing the present credit tightness 


doesn’t worsen. 

Ihe Administration has decided to 
let the 
mother 
1956 


housing industry struggle tor 
level as m 
That's 
the interpretation bemg put on a num 
ber of ofheial pronouncements im 1 


cent 


vear at the same 


just over a million starts 


days, and private forecasters are 
idjusting thew sights accordingly 
Housing starts are now running at an 
mnual rate of 1.060.000. and for 1956 
as a whole, will be close to 1.1l-million. 
Industry seers are predicting anywhere 
landhon up to L.2amithon m 
1957, assuming the present credit tight 
ness gets no Worse 
¢ A Comedown—If these predictions 
will be the cighth 
which have hit 
At one time, the in 
hailed 


now it 


trom 


ire borne out, it 
traight 


lamilon or mor 


year m starts 
this as a 
strikes 
1 comedown, They're willing 
to write off record-smashing 1950—the 
first vear to break the 
is something exceptional, Starts totaled 
1,352,000 that year. But they would 
like to see housing heading back to 
omething lke the 1,201,700 of 1954 
or the 1,309,500 of 1955 j 

The Administration goal of a littl 
l-milhon starts has been dis 
closed by Housing Administrator Albert 
M. Cole, who recently called that level 
satisfactory.” There are signs that this 
will not rest well with Congress, par 
ticularly if it cutback in 
veterans’ housing—as it could 
¢ Higher Mortgage Rates—The Veter 
ins Administration took a step this week 
to reassure 


dustry would have 


great achievement most 


builder | 


l-million mark 


ibove 


involves ans 


mort 
currently 


lenders on veterans’ 
gages. It said that mortgages 
being negotiated may bear the highest 
interest rate permitted when the loan 
is closed. This means that if the 
rent limit of 4.5% 


increased by 


cur- 
interest on GI 
act of Con- 
the higher rate will be 


mortgages 1: 
pre next vear 
cffective 

Ihe Administration 
increase to 5° 


may request an 
in order to bring VA 
insured mortgages into line with the 1 
cently established 5% rate for Vederal 
Housing Administration-insured mort 
gages 

¢ Equal Rules—Another possibility is 
that the VA rate will be left where it 
is and the program allowed to die out 
This proposal—favored by a group of 
lawmakers influential in housing legis 
lation—is to liberalize FHA regulations 
to a poimt where they at least equal 


31 





This would give veterans and 
tcrans alike acce on the 
wasis that i etcran 


through VA In thi is 


| ' 


to loan 

open to now 

there 

m no reason to continuc thi 
ial program 

If a knockdown felt 


oming wer the 


ccm to 
mterest rate, Con 
xperts may duck th 
iltogether There 1 upport 
mong Democrat for th 
Rep Olin | | caguc 
CXa chairman of the -louse Vet 
Affairs Committee. Teague 

) ( panded direct 

im b th VA wm lieu 

t ipproved mortgage rate 
¢ Direct Loans—V A already ha 
t to make 


it} in 


ial hou ing ¢ 


iticularl 


ic ith ed bt 


cnaing 


iuthor 
direct housing loans to 
ill but 390 of the 


yunitn if ran mn 
ot obtam lo it 


ountr 

how 
ipproved 
ns living mm cite ir 
ince of funds under present 


VA ha nl 59 2-million 
lirect loan t the pre cit 


barred 


ind this would be used up rapidly 
dwelles illowed = aces 

th fund ongressmen 

Phe Administration ready to hight 
this mssu \\ Rance Iph Burge 

secreta ot the lreasu last 

b nd he opp ad ai mortgage 

ind te poke 

White House 

* White House Shoring— Illy \ 


tukin other 


j upport 
t thy 


mecans of 
oO not drop 
mere tt 
lederal 
in th 
fund 
mort 
thereby 
funds mto 
urrent 
ted b 

j pe ted te 

ite] There i 
hberalize rule 

ith Nhe pur hase 


t 10 tun t ipital 
Administrat 1 ilse 


ie rate on FTLA 


timulate the 


Oothcial 
clhuste 
Hitithl 
tha 
te 


Either Way, 


IVILIAN atomic power 1s bound to 
C benefit from an argument in the 
basic question: 
for the 


ummarnzed im the 


oming Congress. ‘The 
Which sice 
industry? Issues are 
table at right 
On one side i 


can do more itomnu 


Atomu 
ussion Chmn. Lewis | 
ture the Admunistration 
for a new and more liberal policy toward 
power reactor development BW —Ds 
15°56,p42 

On the 


| nergy Com 
Strau pic 


pokesiman 


Democratu 
ritics of including Sen 
\lbert whose bill for 
federal construction of reactors was nat 
Hlouse last summer 
Jul.28'56,p105). ‘The ideas of the 
backed by Sen. 
D-N.M out- 


Jomt Congres 


other side are 
AKC’s 


pi tur 


record 


(,or 


vly beaten in the 
BW 
lcnnessce 
Clinton P. Anderson 
harman of the 
Atomic nergy Committee, and 
presumably hared by the new 
man, Rep. Carl Durham (D-N., ¢ 
Debate—Anderson 
wid other Democratic leaders 
extent by AF-.C Commissioner 
lhoma | Murray that the 
\EC program, leaving imuitiative in the 
of private 


Democrat are 


ypoing 
ional 
chau 
¢ Crux of Gor 
upported 
fo sone 
ingu 
hand industry, doesn't guar 
nce nough reactor 


nough, ‘Vhe 
nillion in federal fund 


IOWCT oon 
bill called for $400 
to build five or 


in unspecified 


(ore 
ix large reactors and 
umber of small one 
Phe new policy line 
Strau what 
timate to be ibout a 
tram. Strau proposal calls for 


¢ Continuing the 


pe lled out bi 


pro ides for ome expert 


$160-million 


program of ti 
meg ou l wide variety of reactor On a 


| ree cal nut 


with a firm new dead 
» mdustrs 
ed unl it 


Jun Q. 19¢ 


hiner propo il to be onsid 
can produce 
Lloweve! ind this is a 


Strau ind the 


po CT bx 


major turnabout for 
\dministration—if industry fails to com 
forward with project the gove 
should build the reactor 
¢ Prority in thi 
’ pe 
uranium reactor of at least 100 


kw mn 


rnimecent 


program for hve 
reactor 1 hea wate ha 
queou homogenes ul re 
tor similar 
matler reactors of ' 
e \Nlore gove 
tered to 
clopment cost 
na those 
hould be broadened to include 
ctor design but also such 


Thi il 


ipacity ind th 
mous ft pe 


rnment morn 


industry for research 


both on ew 


ilre idl wundcl Vil\ 


HNPrOVe Hl 


] 
Lal 


It Looks 


Sen. Albert Gore 


Both have 
Expanding 


Here's the proposal of the... 


DEMOCRATS 
SIZE OF PROGRAM JU. S. should 


spend at least $400-million to get 
atomic power plants underway 
immediately 


RESEARCH More money should be 
spent to develop new types of re- 
actors 


FINANCING Government must be- 


gin major building now 


SUBSIDIES Additional federal 
money should be spent for federal 
reactors 


SALE OF ATOMIC POWER 
Public power bodies should have 
priority on power from govern.’ 
ment projects 





* nuclear fuel clements im 


roc’ tit 


government pl int 


¢ Swallowing Gore Plan?—lo som 
people in Washington and in the indu 
trv, it looks as if the Administration 1 
of last summer's Gor 
bill nough so that it will be hard t 
if that legislation 


1] 1 1 wr reactor pecihied b 


idopting reatur 


DOM revival 
' 
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Like a Lift for Power Reactors 


AEC Chmn. Lewis L. Strauss 


plans for 


Atomic Power 


Here is what's planned by the... 


REPUBLICANS 
SIZE OF PROGRAM New 


stepped-up program just an- 
nounced calls for about $160- 
million for reactors 


RESEARCH We're moving ahead 


as fast as we can in this field 


FINANCING Government should 


build only if industry fails to step 
up iis program 


SUBSIDIES More federal funds are 


needed to help industry 


SALE OF ATOMIC POWER 


Government projects, if built, 
should supply AEC—none to other 
users 





vere also specified in the Gore 
ll. The natural 


ular, 


reactor, m 
for its 
uSCI 
S. for 


natural 


uranium 
is favored by Congres 
xport market potential: | 
yuldn't have 
iti h d 


UrAnIU IS 


parts 
oreign 
to the U 
fucl Ihe 
much cheaper, too 


to corn 


tiraniuin 


reactor 15 


West 


The aqueous homogeneous 


garded as more venturesome 
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inghouse Electric Corp. and Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Co. want to build 
ind try it, but it is no secret that 
the design is causing trouble. ‘The com 
bined coolant-fuel solutions are highly 
ind tend to leak. In short, the 
PP&L project is unlikely to meet a 
June 30, 1962 deadline 
The other reactor 
Strauss program are even experi 
mental. Thus, if the 1962 deadline pr 
vails, it looks as if the government, un 
der either party's program, will be build 
ing reactors before long, whether it pre 


Onc 


COTTOSIV( 


tvpes om the 
more 


fers to or not 
¢ Public Power—Strauss didn't refer to 
one big issue in atomic power: Should 
bodies get first call on 
power from government-financed reac 
tors as they do already in federal hydro 
clectric projects? 

Democrats are almost solidly 
the preference clause for government 


public power 


behind 


generated hydro or atom power—the 
atomic energy law is so written that it 
extends the public 
to nuclear projects financed by the gov 
This week, the politically in 
American Public Power Assn 


insistent voice that 


power preference 
ermment 
fluential 
raised an 
preference 

Strauss and the Republicans see no 


to retain 


necd to commit government-generated 
public utili 
ind rural electrification co 
AEC itself will 
installations all the 
rovernment-built re 
near fu 

would 


power to municipalities 
tics districts, 
operatives They say 
need for its atom 
that am 
ictors would produce in the 
ture Their program, im fact 
earmark all such power for ANC 
The 
¢ Progress Report—Strauss has to r 
port in lebruary to the 
that Rep. Durham will head. He hopes 
to be able to show enough progress in 
the last six months to stave off 
federal reactor bill. He can point to 
these developments 
e Three new 
cr reactors—¢ 
Power A 
tics, In ind 


pow CI 


§ own 


joint commiuttec 


i new 


ipplicants for 
iolina-Virginia Nuclear 
Middle South Util 
New England Electri 
Svstem. This mak 20 civilian atom 
power plants, of whi h Strau ivs at 
least 18 will meet the 1962 
nd a total of more than ‘U. reactor 
in the U.S 

d issihcation of atomi 
vith an « hange of much 
new information among the U.S 
United Kingdom, and ¢ There 


i move to ca recy regarding 


pow 


soctates 


cle idlin 
macr wa 
information 


nada 
uran 
um produ tiot 
if | | { 
»U.S 

loping port 


/ . 
ticie itl 


1, mall ipacif and or 


manufacturers in de 
potential This om 


ment with the Export 


Import Bank to consider loans for U.S 
equipment and technical 
foreign atomic power projects, and an 
nouncement of the prices at which AEC 
will supply fuel to foreign reactors and 
will buy back the byproducts, pluton 
ium and uranium 233 

¢ A contract with General Chem- 
ical Div. of Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. to produce refined uranium salts 
in private plants. This work is now 
done wholly in government plants 

¢ A go-ahead to private industry 
from AEC to build test 
which materials, parts, and equipment 
can be checked to see how they stand 
up under radiation 
¢ Insurance—One 
Ss how 


scrvices on 


reactors wm 


unsettled 
reactor 


question 
can be 
Republicans and Democrats 
federal liability coverage is 
private imsurance firms 
have a limit of $65-million per accident. 
\ catastrophe, however remote the pos 
sibility, could push claims far above this 
hgure 

Last summer, a bill for $500-million 
limits of federal insurance was rolling 
along until the Democrats were d 
feated on the Gore bill. Then they 
withdrew their support, and the bill 
Rep. Melvin Price (D-Ill), a 
member of the joint committee, says he 
will reimtroduce the insurance bill—but 
it will be tied with a new federal reactor 
construction bill. Meanwhile, AEC is 
working on a bill that independently 
insurance 
¢ Completion Dates—larlicr atomic 
projects are progressing toward compl 
tion dates that begin to look firm, After 
mid-1957, the Westinghouse-Duquesne 
Light Co. 60,000-kw. plant at Ship 
pingport, Pa., is scheduled to start up 
Strauss insists that this will be the first 
large plant anywhere in the 
world built primarily for power produc 
tion. England's Calder Hall plant (BW 
(dct 


onl i 


power Stations 
insured 
that 


needed, 


IgTc¢ 


since 


du d 


provid s the 


itomn 


7'56,p126), he says, gets power 
i byproduct of plutonium pro- 
dauction for weapons 

Schedules for 1960 completion in- 
clude the 150,000-kw 
edison Co 
solidated Kdison Co.'s 


plant in New York 


Commonwealth 
Con- 
160,000-kw. 
ind Yankee Atomic 
electric Co.'s 134,000-kw plant at 
Rowe, Mass. Smaller projects are mov 
ing along, too 

However, the 100,000-kw. projects of 
i group led by Detroit Edison Co. has 
wag. ‘Three 
safety of the 


1, which produces 


project im Chic igo 


labor 
fast breeder 
more fuel than 
t consume that i planned it Monroe, 
Mich BW —Oct.27'56,p120 Vk 
has scheduled public hearings on this 
question for Jan. 5 


in into a HOS 


qui stion the 








IE ACHER comes by television to these Pittsburgh schoolchildren who watch one of WQED's 163 classroom-directed programs. 


TV Teaching Gets Set for Boost 


| 0, Houston | 


Tl CI opened hi 


niversify 


il educational 
lation first 
fanfare 
t thing 


prntin 


lexan 
the great 


ited the 


| Broadcastin 
Sarnoff, in the 
Mianu iB} i ! 
ft of SSOO_OO0 

nation non 

r\ tation 


ill ennch 


ns fitting int 
{ vernment 
pernynanatne ind 
Lknown rar 
r-editor 


ture 
LIPCTVise 
if to tur 
idult edu 


ion and 
ment 
tartled not 


} +} 


PEVPCOLED NE 


idea that educational TV has a 
or a trong 


future 
enough present to digest 
NBC gift. Since the peak year 
of head) optimism ibout the golden ag 
that I1'V was going to bring to 
the most extreme 
ilent 
the number of the nation nol 
mercial educational TV. station 
reased from one in 1953, to | 
nd of 19 ind to 22 this veat 
* Sprouting Quietly—T hi 


Cehh Yong 


1952. 


duc 1 
hoostct have 


become But meanwhile 


on quict] not just because 
the most voluable unpagners have 
fallen quict Ph hief re 1 
that (1) the growth 1 teadyv, not pec 
only four of the na 
rest cities have 
on operating 
ill thi 
ted in noncommercial 
r\ tations toda na 
ning NBC ift 
three half-hour live program 
; veck ill probabil 
ent: Seven new 
ional ‘TV stations are now 
ba ker vill likely pe 
} 


educational 


ther 540-million in 
educational 
plenty more | 
consisting of 
ad weck for 
peed further 
noncommercial 
being 
d up 
" uchhon a mu 
hare the NBC prog 
» March 
¢ Change by TV 


nw thy 


! ! po ible to 


With their $40-mil 


equipm nt. program 


growth has 


backing, the educational TV stations are 
beaming their programs to areas with a 
total population ot 
Of course, their actual audience is much 
mall 
because no survey has 
Nevertheless, th« pro 
matic eftect 

WKNO-TYV 
June but has already 
of the city 
50,000 illiter 
WKNQO 
clementary 
Ihe y 


Lore 


+8-million peopl 


maller, but just how nobody 
know for uré 
been conducted 
grams are having di 
In Memphi 
only last 
hanging the nature 
At last count, there ré 
tes in Memphi Since 
I\ has been tele 


ourses in re iding 


went on 
the au 


begun 


June, 
isting 
ind writing 
go to 5 mwing center wher 
than 700 adults are learning to read and 
write Thi iv Memphis citizens, is a 
prime example of what educational ‘TV 
can do—bring education to peopl who 
cither couldn't or wouldn't get it else 
where 

In Pittsburgh 
ed telecasting in April, 
conducting course for adults who 
wercn ft ible to finish their high 
school education Ihis vear 46—1n 
luding 16 jail inmate 
chool diploma bi 1\ 
than 2,000 students ar 

In Chicago, WTTW 
‘ware if the 
hen fcw 


WOED, which start 
1954, has been 


von their high 
loday, 


nrolk d 


more 


was quit un 

extent of its audicenc 
month igo it telecast a 
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FACTORY EQUIPPED 


with ALLEN-BRADLEY Motot Gnhol 


Twenty-six machining operations 

are performed automatically 

on this huge transfer machine. To keep 

this machine operating continuously—to avoid 

costly, production shutdowns—Baker Brothers, Inc., selected Allen 
Bradley quality motor control—the control that would give them mil- 
lions of trouble free operations. 

Allen-Bradley solenoid starters and relays have only one moving 
part. There is almost nothing to go wrong. The double break, silver 
alloy contacts used on all Allen-Bradley controls require no down time 
for maintenance—they are always in perfect operating condition. The 
overload relays remain reliable, irrespective of time in service or oper- 
ating conditions. 

Specify Allen-Bradley—you cannot make a mistake! Bulletin 700 Solenoid Type 

Universal Relay. Contacts can 


be connected for either 
‘normally open" or ‘normally 


| . eS losed” operati 
ALLEN-BRADLEY a 


/ 


‘ 
MOTOR CONTRO Bulletin 709, Size 1, 


LZ’ Across-the-Line Solenoid 
. Motor Starter. 


Bulletin 802T Oiltight Limit 
Switch with Adjustable Lever. 
Saves installation time. 


<—_ 


> QUALITY < 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada—Allen-Bradley Canada Led., Galt, Ont. 








less formal program on how to fill in a 
tax return, and asked its viewers to tele 
their questions, It got 65,000 
calls im the next couple of days 

In Hlouston, KUHT in its three vears 
of operation, has telecast 50 col 
Jege courses for credit to more than 12, 
O00 registered students 
‘e Jelling Ideas—Projects like those have 


phon 


yoni 


been etting a foundation for educa 
tional TV. Says Ralph Steetle, execu 


tive director of the 
.ducational 


Joint Council on 
Velevision, an organiza 
tion made up of 11 educators’ group 
educational TV in 


many communities begin to jell as word 


vague ideas about 
of such accomplishment 

These same ideas prompt Dr. Frank 
lin Dunham, chief of the radio-T'V se 
tion of the U.S. Office of Education. 
to predict that some 45 noncommercial 
educational TV station 
ing by the end of 19558 
¢ Gifts for Living—Busin will likels 
have as big a hand in such growth as 
it has had im establi hing the 
tional ‘TV stations now operating 
About $ll-million of the $40-milhon 
currenth educational TV 
busine ind 
when KUON-TV 
(Neb.) educational TN 
being established 
Co, donated $225,000 worth of equip 
Last year, St. Louis companies 
gave $60,000 to meet part of the oper 


pr ict 


will be Ope rat 


educa 


imvested m 


has come from industry 


This vear, Lincoln 
tation Wa 
Ketzer Broadcasting 


ment 


iting costs of the city’s KETC-TY 
Most of the Sll-million that has 
come from companies has gone to the 
1! educational TV stations that are 
run by community organizations There 





are two other types of stations: those 
run by universities or public school 
ystems, and those run by state govern- 
ments. (There are five in that last cate 
a net of three in Alabama, one in 
Oklahoma, and one in Louisiana.) 

All of these have been getting heavy 
upport from foundations 
finance the work of the 


gor 
£ Ty 


Grants also 
Educational 


'V & Radio Center at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. This organization is a clearing 


house and program production and ex 
change center for the educational TV 
tations. It has consulted with NBC 
over the material that ought to be pro 
vided in the $300,000 worth of pro- 
grams NBC will give to educational TV. 
It will also put up $100,000 to rent 
loop cables that will connect the educa 
tional stations to NBC’s network 

¢ What Hurts—l or all these gifts, edu 
'V has its problems. Chief 
that hurts ind 
pendent commercial TV operators, too 
the slow development of ultra high fre 
quency telecasting ‘ 


cational 


mong them is one 


Com 
'V channels 
for noncommercial educational ‘TV 


I'wo-thirds of these are UHI 


Ihe Federal Communication: 


mission has reserved 258 


channels 


And in major TV centers like New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash 
ington, and Los Angeles, where almost 


ill telecasting is on very high frequency, 
educational TV has only UHI 
reserved for its use 

Los Angeles attempted to use its 
UHF channel. This brought the only 
failure educational TV has vet suffered 
The station, 
saturated by 


channels 


operating m= an 


VHF, 


area 
small an 


dre Ww $0 





Shifts at Top Follow Pitt Consol Deal 


George Love (above, left) wa 
chairman of Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. this week 
president by A R 

who ilso clected a Mat 
thews will continue as president of 
Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc., the majority 
of whose stock Pitt Consol acquired r 


clected 

Consolidation 
ind replaced i 

Matthew right 


was director 
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Love's head 
Pittsburgh 
betwecn 


in exchange 

quarters will remam in 
Matthews will divide In 
Bluefield and Pittsburgh 


cently im 


tire 


Ihe stock deal added about 5-mil 
lion tons to the 25-million tons alread 
turned out annually by Pitt Consol 


now even more the industry's leader 


audience that it was forced to quit. 
Five of the 22 educational stations 
now operating use UHF channels. 
“They can’t stand the pressure, and 
they're crying for help,” says George L. 
Hall, development director of the Edu- 
cational TV & Radio Center 
¢ Fading Threat—lor a while, during 
educational ‘I'V’s progress, it 
seemed that commercial TV operators 
were ready to attack it while it was still 


slow 


feeble. Some complained that educa- 
tional TV channels were “vegetating,” 


that many were needed for commercial 
Service. 

Since then, the atmosphere has 
changed. One clear sign of this 
Houston's KUHT this vear received 
checks for $10,000 from each of the 
three commercial TV outfits in the city. 

But while the pressure from 
commercial operators lasted, it actually 
helped educational TV. FCC hearing 
boards generally have turned down 
commercial operators seeking to use 
vacant educational channels—but they 
have also warned educational TV plan- 
ners to get busy 


some 


Other troubles, not so technical, can 
strike educational TV. In Philadelphia, 
WHYY-TYV planned to start telecasting 
on Nov. 26. But it’s still “testing.” It 
intended to finance a large part of 
its operating cost with a grant from the 
Philadelphia Board of Education. Now 
the board says WHYY-TV will get no 
more than $10,000 until a New York 
consultant firm surveys its management 
e Where Are the Goals?—Most of the 
rest of the nation’s educational TV 
stations reckon themselves healthy. The 
22 operating telecasting 
about 700 hours of programs a weck. 

Costs varv widely 


stations are 


tation 
is a $]-million job, has a yearly operat 
ing budget of $450,000 

cost $300.000 to establish. 
$100,000 a vear 

There’s no 

ibout the 
beams out 


Chicago's 


Houston’s 
runs on 


room for generalizing 
programs educational TV 
Some concentrate on for- 
mal education Next vear. St. Louis’ 
KETC will preduce more than 250 pro 
grams that will be 
in the city’s schools 


WTTW is tel 


telecast to classrooms 
And in Chicago, 
casting a complete two 


vear junior college course for credit for 
1,325 student 

Others are less formal. WHA-TV in 
Madison, Wis presents such pro 
grams as readings from Shake peart 


ind plavs for children 


There’s no wide agreement vet on 
which approach should get the major 
emphasis. That’s because educational 


TV still hasn’t defined its general goals 


Savs the Educational TV & Radio 
Center's George Hall We have to 
carve out a whole new concept of pro 
graming. All of us engaged in educa 


tional TV are still attempting to de 


termine and define our aims.’ 
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Easily passes test. Frozen in an ice cake, this ration, Eimsford, N. Y., rugged nickel-cadmium 
sintered plate nickel-cadmium battery easily batteries are ideal power sources for aircraft 
starts the engine. Produced by Sonotone Corpo- ...trucks... buses... taxis... motor boats, ete, 


Even in solid ice, new nickel-cadmium 
battery doesn’t “freeze up”’ 


Don’t confuse a nickel-cadmium Nothing seems to hurt one. Leave it any rate — went into it. Nickel plates, 

battery with the conventional type discharged and neglected charge for example. Nickel inside connec- 

you've known up to now, it fast... overcharge it reverse tions. Stainless steel cases. Pretty 
The two are as unlike as a “naph- charge it...and it comes through im onventional, all of these ideas. 

tha launch” and a snappy new ex- unharmed. But successful. 

press cruiser. Take that battery in Its service life, too, is surprising 


When you have a metal problem 
the picture... Run one down 1,000 times, recharge 


in which high or low temperatures, 
Even frozen in ice, it packs energy it each time and you still have a corrosion, wear, stresses or fatigue 
to spare. Enough to start an engine battery that delivers nine-tenths of are factors, talk it over with us. We 
more than 100 times without a sin- its original power. and nickel—may be able to help you. 
gle miss! As you might expect, some uncon Write for “List A” of available 
And that’s not the limit of what it ventional thinking preceded develop publications. It includes a simple 
can do. This sintered plate nickel- ment of this battery. And unconven- form that makes it easy for you to 
cadmium battery shows plenty of tional material for a battery, at outline your problem for our study. 
zing whether the temperature skids 
to 40° below zero... or zooms to 135° 


po il Nickel Alloys perform better, longer 


4», 


Inco. THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC, {2.420 50% 


,,* 
vee 





In Business 


ICC Grants Rail Freight Boosts; 


Examiner Urges Rise for Passengers 


Kail rate boosts were boiling briskly in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission's pot this week 

Six major Eastern roads—including the Pennsy and 
the New York Central—will get a 15% jump in first class 
inl 5% in coach fares, if the ICC follows the recom 
mendation of its examiner in the case 
isked for 45% on first class fares 
Reading and the Lehigh Valley 
boost alon 

Objections to the raise can be filed up to Jan. 17; the 
final ruling sheuld come about 30 days later. 

\s for freight rates, the full ICC has approved a 7% 
raise for astern roads, and 5% for the Westerns—less 
holddowns on coal and other bulk commodities that 
shave the net increase by about 1%. ‘The roads are 
expected to put the new rates into effect on Dec 26 

Hearings have been set by the ICC for early next year 
on a request by the Eastern and Western roads.for a 
15° boost that they say should be in addition to the 
ones just granted (BW —Dec.1'56,p44). But [ICC Chmn. 
\nthony Arpaia has said that the smaller request is 
included in the 15% (BW —De« 8'56,p44) Whatever 


ICC may grant will probably be extended to the South- 
CT roads 


Ihe roads had 
I'wo other lines—the 
are in line for the coach 


Ice Cuts Off Great Lakes Iron Ore 
But Shortage Is Held Most Unlikely 


lee has clamped down hard on iron ore shipping in 
the Great Lakes, with the 1956 carry-down still about 
10-million tons short of last vear's 87.2-million tons 
But the chances of an. iron ore shortage are slim indeed; 
increased imports from abroad, and reduced consump 
tion due to the steel strike are making up the difference 
BW —Se p | 56,p93) 

Vhis winter, U.S. Steel's Pittsburgh Steamship Co. 
had hoped to keep its big fleet of ore carners moving 
beyond the usual mid-December deadline, and perhaps 
into January (BW —Dec.5'56,p44). But ice scotched 
that; the last ship left ‘I'wo Harbors, Minn., this week. 


FBI Jails Four; Says Ring Sold 
Oil Maps Purloined From Gulf 


Ihe FBI and officials of Gulf Oil Corp. this week 
were unraveling a tangled skein of theft involving a 
priceless industrial asset: information pinpointing new 
oil pools 

I'he story broke early this week when the FBI arrested 
four men on charges of transporting stolen property 
across state lines. The property: maps of the findings 
of Gulf's exploration crews. 
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It was rumored that as many as four Gulf employees 
might have been involved in the thefts. 

Gulf itself smelled a rat last summer and finally called 
in the FBI. One report said the thefts may have been 
going on for five years. 

Gambling losses of one or more employees are said 
to have caused the thefts of the maps, which were ped- 
dled at prices above $500,000 by the men who secured 
them from Gulf. The FBI said that in some cases 
buyers of the maps. knew of promising oil locations even 
before Gulf’s own real estate department. 


SEC Files to Break Up Oil Merger, 


Faces Setback in Paper-Lumber Deal 


The first government antimerger case involving the 
oil business has been filed to break up Gulf Oil Corp.'s 
acquisition of Warren Petroleum Corp., big independent 
producer of natural gasoline and liquefied petroleum gas. 

The Federal Trade Commission charges that Gulf’s 
purchase of the company tends to create a monopoly in 
the sale of these two products. Warren's sales last year 
were about $100-million. Gulf's answer is that the merger 
actually puts Warren in a better position to compete 
with other integrated companies. 

On the other hand, FTC lost out in its attempt to 
“freeze” International Paper Co.'s merger with the Long- 
Bell lumber companies (BW—Nov. 17°56,p44). A U.S. 
Court of Appeals denied FTC's request that Interna- 
tional be ordered to stop further “integrating, consolidat- 
ing, or disposing” of Long-Bell assets until FTC com- 
pletes its hearing on its complaint against the merger. 
FTC has no authority to get a court injunction to stop 
an impending merger, such as the Justice Dept. has. 


Business Briefs 


The massive effect of institutional investors on the 
stock market has come under the economist’s scrutiny 
at last. Next week the Senate Banking Committee will 
release Dr. Asher Achenstein’s 291-page study, Institu- 
tional Inventors and the Stock Market, 1953-1955. 
Achenstein has turned his microscope on the market 
activities of such groups as life insurance companies, 
corporate pension funds, and investment trusts. 


The Arkansas Power & Light Co., frustrated for two 
years in demands for rate increases (BW —Apr.21'56,p 36), 
was finally granted an extra 2 mills per kwh. this week 
by the state Public Service Commission. The rise 
applies to residential and small commercial users; the 


PSC is still studying rates paid by big users. 


The University of Michigan is setting up its first 
venture in cooperative education, using a gift of land 
and money valued at around $10-million from the Ford 
Motor Co. and the Ford Motor Co. Fund. ‘The new 
Dearborn Center will enroll college and graduate stu- 
dents of business and engineering for alternating three- 
month periods of study and jobs in industry. 
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How Will Your Company Fit Into This 


$12 BILLION 


Home Furnishings 


Market? vet f 


‘fy 





ig 


Home-loving Americans will boost their 
purchases of furniture and furnishings 
from a current level of less than $8 billion 
a year to an estimated $12 billion a year by 
1965. 


This trend offers impressive opportunities for 
manufacturers of all types of household goods, 
such as furniture, china, glassware, cooking 





utensils, floor coverings, gardening tools and 


‘do-it-yourself equipment. 


Profitable operation and growth for corpora- 
tions in these fields necessitate a close rela- 
tionship with an experienced commercial 
bank such as The Bank of New York. Our 
senior officers are readily available to discuss 
your requirements. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York’s First Bank 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 513 FIFTH AVE = MADISON AVE, AT 63rd « MADISON AVE, AT 73rd 


« Founded 1784 


Temporary During Construction) 


Member bederal Dep 


nce Corporation 





LIBERTY MUTUAL 


The Company that stands hy you 


It’s been found that well run in-plant medical programs 

° will not only reduce Workmen’s Compensation costs, but 

| low S1C can also cut absenteeism, labor turnover and Group [nsur- 
ance losses. Recently a New England plant had Liberty 

Mutual specialists help them establish an in-plant pro- 


350 employees be? gram. First benefit to the 350 workers was a health 


check-up. The Medical Director found some way to help 
every one of them. Where medical treatment was indi 
(A LIBERTY MEDICAL PROGRAM cated, he referred them to their family physicians. Many 
SAFEGUARDS HEALTH) potential disabilities were nipped in the bud. This was an 
exceptional situation, but statistics show that 60% of the 
average group of employees needs some medical atten- 
tion. That’s why Liberty’s compre- 
hensive Medical and Health program 
is so very important in reducing the 
cost of compensation insurance. 


OIREeCT 


oon LIBERTY 9 MUTUAL 


eosmee 


\ a cere @urem mmnusenct Course’ 


DOCTORS AND NURSES WHO SAVE ANY SIZE COMPANY CAN BENEFIT 
YOU MONEY. Liberty Mutual's Loss- through Liberty’s 4-phase medical and 
Prevention Medical Staff of physicians health program and dividend policy. In 
ind nurses specialize in setting up in-plant Plant Medical Service, Industrial Hygiene, WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, AUTOMOBILES 
medical programs. It's a very important Medical Advisory Service and Rehabilita LIABILITY, FIRE, GROUP ACCIDENT AND 
step in cutting your compensation costs. tioncontrol losses, help achieve low net cost. HEALTH, MARINE, CRIME 


INSURANCE FOR: 
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Congress will be slow starting in January. Here’s why: 


It’s a new session. The House reorganizes every two years. This means 
that all committees are set up anew. Custom is that sitting committee 
members are reappointed, if they wish their old assignments. But there's 
always lots of shifting—upgrading of old members and the placement of 
new ones. This takes time. 


The Senate is a different proposition. It’s a “continuing” body, but 
election year changes in membership bring shifts 


All legislation must start afresh. All bills, no matter how far along 
they were when Congress quit, have to start over. That means reintroduction 
and new hearings before the legislative committees. 


Pres. Eisenhower will be late with his program. Usually, a President’s 
message on The State of the Union is sent within a day or two after Congress 
meets. But Eisenhower won't send up this message, which will stake out 
goals for his second term, until a week later—Jan. 10. This delay, officials 
explain, is to give Congress a chance to organize and give the Administration 
the benefit of latest Middle East developments in writing foreign policy for 
the years ahead. 

e 


i 
Some facts to have in mind, as the Democrats organize Congress. 


The House division is fairly close: 233 Democrats, 201 Republicans, 
and one vacancy. The party division is about the same as this year. 


The Senate is nip and tuck—49 Democrats, 47 Republicans. That's the 
same as in the past session. But the elections took out some old Senate 
members and brought in a few new faces. These will show in organization. 


Democrats will organize both chambers. This will give them the com- 
mittee majorities and the committee chairmanships 


And the Democrats will hold the power to investigate. They will use 
it—especially in 1958, when the next Congressional elections come around 
The aim will be to embarrass Eisenhower in the hopes that this will add to 
Democratic House and Senate majorities and set up a 1960 victory. 


Note how daily news stories speculate on a Senate upset—a split that 
would give the GOP control. We think chances of this should be discounted 
Lausche, the new Democratic senator from Ohio, is not likely to bolt his 
party on organization. But deaths could change Senate lines, and give the 
GOP a thin edge—enough to take control during the session. 


Here’s how the key committees will stack up: 


On taxes and tariffs: The House Ways & Means Committee will remain 
the same. It suffered no November casualties. And, on the Democratic side, 
this is the committee on committees—it picks members for other com- 
mittees 


You can anticipate legislative stands. The Democratic majority will 
favor tax cuts, for the lower brackets. But it won't force the tax issue next 
year. The showdown will come in 1958, the next election season 


On tariffs, Democratic leaders will talk up free trade, back the ideals of 
former State Secy. Hull. But when the chips are down, you will see a lot 
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of party splitting, particularly among Southern members from newly indus- 
trialized districts. 


Keep an eye on Wilbur Mills of Arkansas. He’s a key Democrat on the 
House Ways & Means Committee. In the last session, it was Mills who put 
through the liberalized retirement program, especially for women. This 
session, Mills will turn his attention to taxes. He won’t pusa for cuts but 
will try to close so-called loopholes 


You will hear new voices on foreign affairs. 


Sen. George retires next month—leaving the chairmanship of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Affairs Committee. 


Democrat Green of Rhode Island will take over. He is 89 years old but 
still vigorous. The second man on the committee is Fulbright of Arkansas 
He may turn out to be the man who directs the committee 


House foreign affairs will be under a new chairman—Gordon of Illinois, 
who succeeds Richards of South Carolina. Under Gordon, the committee will 
favor foreign aid. But it will be less cooperative with the Administration on 
foreign trade policy. 


Banking legislation will have new influences. On the House side, two 
conservatives will be missing—Wolcott of Michigan and Gamble of New 
York. Wolcott was a rugged opponent of public housing. With tight credit 
looming as a 1957 issue, it will be hard to guess the House committee with 
these two members gone. It may well be that the controversy over credit 
policy will center in the Joint House-Senate Economic Committee, where 
Rep. Patman (D-Tex.) holds a key spot. Patman is an easy-money man 


There will be a real fight in the House Rules Committee. The defeat 
of Rep. Ellsworth of Oregon left a GOP gap. The Rules Committee decides 
what legislation reported out by the regular legislative committees shall 
come up on the House floor, so it’s a powerful committee. Odds are that 
the GOP will-fill the vacancy with a Westerner. This could change things, 
where reclamation and power issues are involved. 


On farm legislation, no big changes are in sight. The House chairman 
will be Cooley of North Carolina. But the long-time GOP spokesman, Hope 
of Kansas, will be missing. Andresen of Minnesota will step up 


e 
Note the build-up of Vice-Pres. Nixon. 


He talked foreign policy a few weeks ago—sent up a trial balloon for 
the White House on the Middle East 


His trip to Austria is for the President—sanctioned by Eisenhower 


New assignments are ahead for Nixon. He will be a key man, maybe 
the chairman of the Administration’s Coordinating Committee. This is the 
group that sees to it that decisions of the National Security Council—the top 
policy group in Washington—are carried out by other government agencies 


Is Eisenhower tapping Nixon to be his successor when the 1960 Presi- 
dential elections roll around? No one knows the answer. But it is a fact 
that the Vice-President’s assignments point to a strong party position four 
years hence. Nixon’s activity will also bring stronger Democratic attacks. 
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How to get shipments off to a fast start and finish 
...-with RCA 2-Way Radio 


Shipments via Railway Express Agency take off for 
their destination sooner, arrive earlier, with the help 
of RCA 2-Way Radio. Strategically located dispatch- 
ers are able to keep in instantaneous and constant 
touch with delivery trucks en route, controlling 
their movements with maximum efficiency. With 
RCA 2-Way Radio unnecessary mileage is eliminat- 
ed, delays are minimized, customers are better 
satisfied. In some cases, pick up and delivery time 
has been slashed up to 50 per cent! 


Whatever type of rolling stock you operate, you 
can control it better and faster with RCA 2-Way 


RCA Broadcast Transmitters hove 
for 


RCA Metal Detector find: 


particles 


netal 


‘£ 


set ver 25 


T 


the pace yeors (magnetic and non-mag 


day, many TV and radio s ns netic) in belt-conveyed materials 
sre RCA-equipped 


with every Protects machinery from damage 


thing from microphone to antenna ond product from foreign bodies 


Radio. Employees and customers alike appreciate 
its time-saving, money-saving efficiency. And 
customers respond to the improvement in service with 
repeat business that often pays for the equipment! 


RCA 2-Way Radio requires a minimum of main- 
tenance and operating cost. Like all RCA products 
it’s built for rugged, reliable duty by the world 
leader in electronics. 


For free booklet on the profitable uses of RC 
information on Re 'A 
Dept. MD-26, Radio Corporation of America, 
Commercial Electronic Products, Bldg. 15-1, Camden, N.J, 


A 2-Way Radio, 


or for other electronic products 


’ 
prite 


“\ 


+ 


RCA Industrial 


processes 


vides f 


TV 


protects property 


watches 


plant 
verifies 


RCA Microwave pr 
f mmunication by radio 


r pipelines railroads bank 


;0Overnment agencies anc 


signatures. TV cameras go where 


it's too hot, too dangerous or im- 


qualified users practical for personnel to go 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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MARKETING 


Cigarettes in 1956: 


More Sales... and More 


1. Steady increase of filters cuts into others’ share 





Brond & Ranking 
1956 


and 





1956 
TOTAL SALES —<——————_ |i 






Domestic Sales (estimated, in billions) 


0 20 





« 





CAMELS — &. J. Reynolds 
(Regular) 


PALL MALL — Amer. Tobocco 
(Kingsize) 


LUCKY STRIKE — Amer. Tobacco 


(Regular) 


CHESTERFIELD — Liggett & Myers | 


(Regular-Kingsize) 


WINSTON — 8. J. Reynolds 
(Kingsize Filter) 


VICEROY — Brown & Williamson 
(Kingsize Filter) 


PHILIP MORRIS — Philip Morris 


(Kingsize-Regular) 


L&M— i sgett & Myers 
(Reg r Filtere 


ysize Filter) 


OLD GOLD 
(Reg: r-Kingsize 


— P. Lorillord 
Kingsize Filter) 


MARLBORO — Philip Morris 


(Kingsize Filte 


KOOL — Brown & Will 


mson 
(Reg x e Filter) 
TAREYTON ~ Amer. Tobacco 
(Kingsize-t e Filter) 
RALEIG rown & Williamson 
(Kingsize 
KENT — P. toritiord 
(Reg Filter-Kingsize Filter) 
SALEM — Reynolds 
(Kingsize Filt 
PARLIAMEN Philip Morris 
(x rgsize Filte 


CAVALIER f Reynolds 
(Kingsize 


HIT PARADE — Amer. Tobacco 
(Kings 


ze Fill 


44 Varketing 






7 i 








3. Only filter tips 


Domestic Soles (estimoted, in billions) 











C2 


1955 
(Revised) > 


Percent 
Change 





Percent 
Change > 











® introduced os filter in September— 


Old Favorites Lag 


HE CIGARETTE INDUSTRY in 1956 
| a onahoad its recovery from its 1953 
1954 setback in sales 
During those two years—after 21 years 
of uninterrupted growth—domestic sales 
dropped from their 1952 peak of 394.9 
bilhon cigarettes to 368-billion in 1954. 
| Last vear started to climb 





the industr 
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Switching to Filters 


2. Others lose as filters 
make steady increase 


Percent Change 
1956 over 1955 
380 392 


r 
Percent Share of Domestic Market (esiimoted) 
90 











KIN 
ion nec. 














(except PM) make sales gain 





4. Companies’ market 
shares change, but 
rankings don’t 


Domestic Estimated Percent Share 


























Company 1954 1955 1966 


(revised) 








American Tobacco Co. 33.4 32.5 31.6 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 25.1 25.8 | 27.0 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. | 16.3 156 | 14.8 
Brown & Williamson 

Tobacco Corp. 9.4 10.4 11.4 
Philip Morris 8.7 8.5 9.0 
P. Lorillard 65 59 5.0 
All Others 0.6 13 1.2 























Dota: Full Year Estimates Based on Nine Months Dato. Oovsiness weex 


in the Race for Smokers Market 


back. This vear, with total domestic with estimates for the last three month 
sales of 392-billion cigarettes, companies of the year. When you add to the tax show up in such developments as the 
racked up a 2.6% gain over 1955 paid domestic output another 30-billion appearance of new brands to compet 
(charts), according to the annual survey tax-free cigarettes for export, you have a for consumer acceptance, face-lifting 
made for BUSINESS WEEK by Walter I total production for the year of 422 operations on established makes, and 
Knight, research director of the Louis- _ billion cigarett revamped packaging 

ville (Ky.) Chamber of Commerce. ‘The Behind this gain are intensive indus Other highlights of the year includ 
figures are based on nine months’ sale: trv sales efforts and stepped up comp ¢ For the fourth straight vear, the 


tétion between makers These factors 
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Whether you move materials from car to truck, from mine to tipple, or from 


point A to point B —~ a Barber-Greene Conveyor can do it foster and cheaper. 


Hauling more material 
for less money 


Thousands upon thousands of appli- 
cations prove that belt conveyors 
move bulk materials with less horse- 
powe r less maintenance and less cost 
than any other method 

Built of standardized components, 
Barber-Greene Conveyors are deliv- 
ered sooner, erected faster at lower 
cost, and easily altered to meet chang- 
ing conditions. Since all basic units 


are pre-engineered and factory 


Barber-Greene 


aligned for simple, effective installa- 
tion, special jobs are standard jobs for 
Barber-Greene. 

Wherever they're used—in con- 
struction, in mining, in processing 
or manufacturing, these versatile 
Barber-Greene Belt Conveyors are 
the most efhcient and economical 
way to move materials from a few 
feet to thousands of feet. For informa- 
tion without obligation, write... 


5-16-PE 


o 
GC 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Literature on request 


CONVEYORS 
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sale of regular size cigarettes dropped, 
with all brands sharing in the loss. 
Regulars dropped from 206-billion last 
year to 187.5-billion this year, a 9% 
decline. Heaviest losers were Liggett & 
Myers ‘Tobacco Co.'s Chesterfield, 
down 5.5-billion; R. J. Reynolds ‘To- 
bacco Co.’s Camel, down 4.5-billion; 
and Philip Morris’ Philip Morris, down 
3-billion 

¢ The drop in sales of plain (non 
filter) king-size cigarettes gained mo 
mentum. Over-all, plain kings tell from 
103.6-billion last vear to 97.4-billion 
this year. But in the face of this gen 
eral drop, American Tobacco’s plain 
king, Pall Mall, nosed out its stable 
mate, Lucky Strike, to take 
place in sales among all brands. Pall 
Mall showed the only sales increase 
among the plain kings 

e It was another big year for filter 
cigarette Sales jumped from 72.5-bil- 
lion last year to 107.1-billion this vear, 
a gain of about 47% 

e For the first time, more filter 
old than plain kings. 
And filters were strong enough so that, 
even with the drop in plain kings, this 
year for the first time, these two types 
of cigarettes accounted for over half of 
all cigarettes sold 
¢ Brandwise— Ihe vear saw little change 
in relative standing among brands as a 
whole. Camel, even with its substantial 
decline, held its market lead, its position 
since 1950 when it pulled ahead of 
Lucky Strike. The big four, Camel, 
Pall Mall, Lucky Strike, and Chester 
field, this year accounted for 57% of 
all cigarettes sold. This compares with 
80% for the top four six years ago 

In explaining Pall Mall's rise to sec- 
ond place, American Tobacco points 
out that the brand early established it 
self as the leading king-size cigarette. 
Pall Mall has shown a sales gain every 
American acquired it in 
1948. This strong consumer acceptance 
probably explains why Pall Mall was 
able to buck the trend away from plain 
kings this vear 
¢ Filters Gain—The fact that filters 
are moving up the scale explains most 
of the other movements in over-all rank 
mong brands. R. J. Reynolds’ Wins 
ton, for example, rose from eighth place 
to fifth, Viceroy from seventh to sixth, 
L&M from eleventh to eighth, and 
Marlboro from thirteenth to tenth. 
(his pushed brands like Philip Morris, 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp.'s 
Old Gold and Kool, and American To 
Herbert Tarevton farther down 


second 


cigarettes wer 


vear since 


bacco’s 
the scak 

Ihe vear confirms the strength of the 
trend toward filters, and bears out the 
industry view that filters are here to 
stav. From a negligible 0.8% share of 
the market in 1951, filter sales this vear 
total 27.8% of all cigarettes sold. 

The filter type of cigarette chalked 
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vy ) Here’s the gift this Christmas, 


may A Pocketful of Joy 


Tiny pocket-size radio sets bring you all 
the entertainment of the air waves. Two 
things helped make them possible... 
transistors and Mallory Mercury Batteries. 


ma YOU GIVE a miniature radio for Christmas it tors, they have helped make possible many exciting 
will recall your thoughtfulness for many Happy new electronic products in miniature size, 

_ wane It will be a continuing source of joy wher- The mercury battery is another Mallory first—a de 
ever it is taken. velopment so important that it has set new standards of 
You can add extra thoughtfulness to your gift by being quality for the dry battery industry. It is a notable 
sure the radio is equipped with Mallory Mercury Bat addition to the precision products which have resulted 
teries. These batteries—entirely different from the con- from creative Mallory engineering in the fields of elec- 
ventional type—compress incredible life in small space tronics, electrochemistry and specialized metallurgy. 
last far longer in use or in storage, give steadier power, 


actually cost less to operate ! 


Mallory pioneered mercury batteries to provide com- 
plete dependability and exceptionally long life in midget 
size—for portable radio sets, pocket recorders, easily 


concealed hearing aids. Now. teamed with tiny transis- PR. MALLORY & CO. Inc, INDIANAPOLIS 6 INDIANA 





IN CASE THE QUESTION IS RAISED... 


you dorit have to be an 
Archimedes to figure out that... 


MORE 
BUSINESSES ARE 
GROUP INSURED 
IN THE ATNA LIF 

THAN IN ANY 
OTHER COMPAN 


If you pry into the facts, you'll find many reasons why more and more companies 
look co Aitna Life for their group insurance. They know the dependability of AZtna 
coverage the prompt, fair handling of claims . . . the low net cost. And they 
know, too, that Aétna olters a specific plan ideally suited to every individual require- 
ment. There are even miniature plans providing package coverage for companies 
with as few as ten employees 

So when you're considering group life, health and accident, hospitalization or 
pension programs for your firm, you'll do well to ask your broker to contact an 


Aina Lite Group Representative. He may be reached by calling the nearest Aitna 
Lite othce 


HINT: The Aitna Life is "way up front in — among 
other things — the telephone directory. Or perhaps you'd 
like to fill out the coupon below. 


GROUP DIVISION 


ALTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Gentlemen I have a few questions about modern group insurance 
plans. Please have a representative call 


Name 


Addre 55 
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up its first big sales increase in 1953, 
the year that possible injurious effect 
from smoking loomed in the public’s 
mind. A government survey indicated 
that during 1953 and 1954, some 1.5- 
million people quit smoking. Ap 
parently, many turned to filters to quiet 
their concern over the health factor. 
Just where filter sales will level off is a 
question nobody in the industry is 
ready to answer. One company spokes 
man predicts that next year filters may 
take some 40% of the cigarette mar- 
ket 
¢ “Plains” Suffer—Looking at the in 
crease in filter sales—along with the de 
clining plain king-size market—it appears 
that smokers who wanted longer ciga 
1ettes, as well as those who were at 
tracted by the claims that kings were 
milder, are turning to filters, which 
offer the same advantages. (Oniy one 
or two filter brands are regular size.) 
For example, in 1953 and 1954, in the 
face of an over-all decline in cigarette 
sales, both plain kings and filters 
registered gains. But the plain kings 
led filters by a substantial margin. 
This made it easier for makers, since 
plain kings, unlike the filters, don't 
require special machinery to manufac 
ture. But last vear, as smokers decided 
they liked filters, plain kings dropped a 
bit. This vear, plain king sales were 
off 6%, and for the first time more 
filters than plain kings were sold 

All plain king brands showed losses, 
except Pall Mall—up 2.7%—and Ra- 
leigh, which just held its own. 
¢ New Problem—Shifting consumer 
tastes bring tobacco companies prob 
lems. For one thing, as each company 
tries to hedge its bets, it brings out a 
plain king and a filter. This means more 
brands to promote. One problem has 
been whether to market the new brands 
under an established brand name, or to 
launch it under a new name 

I'his vear there is some evidence that 
consumers prefer the new brand with a 
different name. The four leading filters 
this vear are sold under their own brand 
name. P. Lorillard sells three types of 
cigarettes under the Old Gold labei. 
Its filter ‘was one of the three that just 
held its own, instead of sharing in the 
general gain. ‘Tareyton, which is also 
sold as a plain king, Herbert ‘Tareyton, 
similarly failed to gain. 
e New Entries—This vear, nobody 
wanted to be left behind in the filter 
race. In additon to promoting old 
brands, companies introduced several 
new makes, all filters 

In May, R. J. Reynolds, which has a 
successful filter in its Winston, brought 
out Salem, a combination filter-men 
tholated cigarette. By yearend, Salem 
had racked up 2.6-billion sales. Later 
in the year, Brown & Williamson added 
a filter tip to its king-size Kool, giving 
the market a second brand of filter 
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menthol cigarette. In four months 
filter Kool sold 2-billion units. 

Another important filter showed in 
August, when American Tobacco Co. 
decided its ‘Tareyton, a filter companion 
to plain king Herbert ‘Tareyton, wasn’t 
slicing a large enough share of the filter 
market. American introduced a filter, 
Hit Parade, with a name all its own. 
Hit Parade sold half a billion ciga 
rettes, with incon.plete national dis 
tribution. By vearend, the brand had 
achieved national coverage. 

Philip Morris decided to aim Parlia 
ment at a broader market. It put the 
filter in a flip top box, to sell at a 
slightly lower price. ‘This made almost a 
clean packaging sweep for Philip Morris. 
All its products are now sold in flip-top 
boxes, except regular Philip Morris 
(BW—Aug.25'56,p92). This type of 
packaging was a big factor in the suc 
cess of the company’s filter, Marlboro, 
introduced last year. 
¢ Nosing Up—In the filter sweepstakes 
this vear, Reynolds’ Winston continued 
its sensational gain. On the market for 
nine months in 1954, Winston grabbed 
off second place, held it last year with a 
1 3-billion increase, and this year jumped 
from 20-billon to 30-billion units. This 
put it at the top of the filter class, dis- 
placing Brown & Williamson’s Vice- 
ioy, the long-time leader. Liggett & 
Myers’ L&M, with a sales increase of 
54.2%, held on to third place for the 
third vear in a row. Fourth place went 
to Philip Morris’ Marlboro, which had 
a big unit gain, and the largest percent- 
age gain. It jumped from 6.5-billion to 
13.5-billion, a change of 107.7%. 

Last year, P. Lorillard’s Kent and 
Philip Morris’ Parliament were the only 
filters to lose sales from the year before. 
This year, Kent added a 25% increase, 
and Parliament held its own. Both 
brands were reduced in price during 
the year to compete with more popular 
priced makes. 
¢ Earnings—Throughout all this ac 
tivity, the standing of the various com 
panics remains the same, though there 
has been some change in market share. 
R. J. Reynolds, Brown & Williamson, 
and Philip Morris all increased their 
market shares. Each company has a big 
selling filter: 

Here’s how earnings stack up 

Earnings per 

Common Share 
Company 1955 1956* 
American Tobacco Co , $7.45 $7.53 
Liggett & Myers 6.46 6.67 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 5.05 5.56 
Philip Morris ; anne 3.63 3.96 
P. Lorillard 2.07 1.89 
* Estimated, 

As for leaf, the burley marketing 
cason gets under way with indications 
that growers will gross over $300-mil 
lion this year Opening bids average 
$60.07 per 100 Ib., a record for Ken 
tucky prices. €NO 
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> B&Otrailer-on-flat-car freight service “arms” 
your distribution plans with dependable flexi- 
bility. TOPCEE trailers pick up your freight 
load where it is. Trailers ride on fast freights 
that maintain all-weather schedules on hauls up 
to a thousand miles and more. TOFCEE loads 
ride right off cars and roll to consignee’s plant 
or warehouse. 

Worry is minimized through prompt notifi- 
cation of shipper and receiver when any schedule 
is interrupted. Try this new right arm to reach 


your customers! Ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better ! 
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STEEL JAWS THAT NEVER RELAX 


fasten a fastener in place 


Alligator jaws have nothing on Tinnerman “U” 
and “J” type fasteners in gripping power. These 
fasteners press easily into locked-on position 
over panel edge or center panel locations. Yet 
they provide positive self-retention, ending the 
need for welding, staking or other secondary 
fastening devices. They are ideally suited for 
blind assembly or hard-to-reach locations 
When combined with the familiar Tinnerman 
Spereep Nut, this unique fastening principle pro- 
vides a one-piece, self-locking, self-retaining 
fastener that is fast and easy to apply. The “U” 


TINNERMAN 


or “J” feature can be combined with wire and 
tube retainers, latches, catches and a host of 
other fastening requirements to save time, 
material and production costs. 

Find out about these and more than 8,000 
other types of Sprep Nut brand fasteners now 
serving industry all around the world. They can 
make important savings for you, can also simplify 
your assemblies. See your Tinnerman represent- 
ative soon or write to us. Tinnerman Products, 
Inc., Box 6688, Dept. 12, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


- 


FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS~ 


Gas range assembly costs are reduced 25% to 
50% by using Tinnerman “U”" and “J” type 
Speep Nuts 


Assembly costs on this sheet - metal skylight 
frame are reduced 66% by Tinnerman “U” 
type Sprep Nuts 


Greater flexibility for control equipment 
enclosures is provided by self-retaining “J” 
type Sreep Nuts at 30°; leas production cost 
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> The Problem: 


Department stores’ share of fur- 
niture sales is dwindling 


Dote, Dept. of Commerce, Federal Reserve, 


The Solution: 


A new line to fit the 
wants and needs of the big- 
gest furniture buying market 





Design to Sell Furniture 


Now 


Inc., research consultant 


lhe widening gap in the chart abov 
tells its own story. Department stores 
are lagging as an outlet for furniture 
With furniture sales up sharply since 
the war, the big stores have seen thei 

les volume go but at the same 
time they are getting a smaller share of 
the total business 


up, 


Department stores have realized thi 
for some While some big stor 
have done an outstanding job in furni 
ture—especially on the East and West 
Coasts—the 
has 


time 


iverage department 
faint-hearted in it 


furniture merchandising 


store 


been rather 
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Perry Meyers of Perry Meyers, 
and one-time 


Allied Store 


One 


economist for 
ferrcted out 
this trend—and the reasons for it 

His findings had an cffect rather ex 
traordinary in the history of market r 
earch. Usually, it’s the chent that tric 
to remedy any weakness 
tudy shows up. ‘This time it was the 
inalyst. Mevers—with i group of associ 
atces—is 


( orp ha 
documentation of 


now head over heel 
ture business. Ever since the Hich Point 
market in October, he and hi 
tically coor 


in the furni 


cohort 


have been lh dinating i 


i marketing 


furniture merchandising program for a 
new line, marketed under the Young 
Family, Inc., label (pictures). Young 
l'amily’s object is to plug a hole Meyers 
believes he discovered in department 
tore merchandise 


|. The Research 


It all started several years ago when a 
department store asked Meyers to look 
cr its operation, find spots that needed 
trengthening. His immediate observa 
tion was that furniture was slow. ‘The 
figures backed up this observation. He 
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TRAINLOAD OF TIRE 
DUST 140 MILES LONG! 


That's how much rubber dust comes off the 
millions of tires that ride on highways every 
year. Enough dust to fill a freight train 140 
miles long. But to make sure this dust doesn't 


damage delicate moving parts, leading engine 
Air-Maze oil bath filters to take 


builders use 
out this dirt 





AIR SCRUBBED CLEAN IN BATH OF OIL! So 
damaging dust can't get into compressors and 
engines, dirty air is first scrubbed clean with 
Air-Maze oil bath filters. Polished pistons, 
rings and valves run longer .. . need less 


maintenance, 






PURE AIR 





2 
CALL FOR CLEAN AiR. Air-Maze panel filters 
keep hotels cleaner, guests happier with plenty 
And, Air-Maze all-metal 
cells are so easy to clean, provide high efh 
low presure drop Ideal for hospitals, 
buildings and stores 


of clean, fresh air 


crency 


ofhice 


FOR ENGINES, COMPRESSORS, AIR-CONDITION- 
ING AND VENTILATING EQUIPMENT, or any 
there is an Air 
Maze filter engines red to solve each filtering 
problem. Representatives in all principal cities 
For condensed 


device using air or liquids 


will gladly show you how 
product catalog, write Ail Maze Corporation, 
( leveland 28, Ohio 


ReMAZE 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS © SPARK ARRESTORS © LIQUID FILTERS 
SILENCERS © O1L SEPARATORS © GREASE FILTERS 
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chain and mail order sales 
from official figures, came up with this 
estimate: Department stores had only 
9% of the national furniture sales 
igainst 20% of china and glassware 


sales; 23% of ready-to-wear, and 27% of 


deducted 


women’s accessories 

¢ Age and Taste—Next, Meyers, made a 
ample survey of furniture customers in 
seven cities. Here he found that for the 


past two years 71% of the women under 


the age of 30 had bought furniture. 
Only 30% of the family homemakers 


50 had made such a 
his wasn’t surprising. Young 
outfitting homes, are 
bound to dominate this market 

His survey confirmed another sus- 
picion. The young buyer—who makes 
up the biggest market numerically—pre- 
fers modern or contemporary design 
Over 60% of the interviewed 
who were under 30 cast their vote for 
about 20% of those 50 
and over preferred it. In traditional or 
18th century, the line of preference ran 
in the opposite direction 
¢ Income Factor—When it came to in 
come, almost half the market in the 
$4,000 to $7,500 income group liked 
modern furniture. On the other hand, 
in the $10,000 and up category, only 
slightly over one-quarter liked modem 
[his follows naturally enough; the young 
buver is often in the 


over the age of 
purchase 


families new 


women 


mode rm; onls 


more moderate 
group. Yet department stores 
were finding half again as many furni- 
ture buyers among the 50-and-over cus 
than they were in the 30-minus 
¢ Plugging the Gap—By this time, 
Meyers felt he had his case: Department 
stores were missing a big bet because 
they weren't offering contemporary fur- 
niture at prices the biggest-buying mar- 
ket could afford 

Ihe stores were impressed, but re- 
torted: Where can we find a supplier 
big cnough to keep us in business? 
Most companies that make contempo- 
rary ave small, and can’t a big 
’s demand. And well-designed con- 
temporary comes high 

So Mevers set off on his own do-it- 
yourself operation. 


mcome 


tomer 


meet 
store 


ll. Young Family 


Young Family, Inc., was born in 
June, 1956. Its president is Frederika 
Fox, who has served on various shelter 
ind women’s magazines. Design co 
ordinator is Barbara Lewis, and Rob 
ert Monroe is stylist Perry Mevers 
and his wife Donna Mevers (former) 
associated with Bon Marche in Seattle), 
ind John Heyman, sales coordinator, 
make up the rest of the team 

Young Family is not the first con- 
cern to try to meet the gap in good 
contemporary furniture at reasonably 
Paul McCobb (BW—Oct.- 


20°56,p125) had just such an aim in 


low prices 





have been others. 


there 
But Meyers feels that even McCobb’s 
Young Planner group is priced teo high 
for the young people’s pocketbook. 

¢ The Suppliers—lor suppliers, Young 
Family turned to some well-established 


mind, and 


concems. The giant in the field— 
Kroehler Mfg. Co.—was interested, 
made some pieces for the line, Othe: 
suppliers today are Basic-Witz Furni- 
ture Industries, Craft Associates, 
Modern Upholstered Chair Co., Mar- 
tinsville Novelty Corp., Gallo Original 
Iron Works, Inc. To round out the 
line, Cabin Crafts-Needletuft designed 
some rugs; Oxford Lamp Co. and Argo 
Lamp Co. filled out with lamps. In all, 
there are some 60 pieces in the Young 
Family line 

Young Family designers set up the 
general style concept and the general 


price range, worked out the details 
of style and price with the individual 
manufacturers. Since the line was to 


ippeal to a broad market, it steered 
clear of the ultrapure contemporary 


look, avoided what some call the 
“anaesthetic severitv’” of some of the 
highly styled lines. And since it was 


to appeal to a limited-income market, 
production efficiencies were kept firmly 
in mind 

By October, Young Family was ready 
for its first showing, at the High Point 
market. By last customers 
had signed up, with more coming in 
every day Company members expect 
to sign up 100 more at the January 
market 
¢ Merchandising Setup—Young Family 
does no selling; the individual producers 
take care of this. Young Family collects 
royalties from the furniture sold. Its 
job is to help the stores merchandise the 
line. 

Stores get the line on a strict fran- 
chise basis; in cases, only one 
store may carry it in a citv. This is an 
answer to an ever-growing pressure from 
the stores for “exclusive” lines, some- 
thing they can talk about and promote. 
The store pays no franchise fee, but 
it does agree to invest a_ specified 
amount in the furniture, allow it a 
certain amount of display space, and 
to carry a fair representation of the line. 
¢ Realistic Prices—Prices are severely 
realistic. At retail, lounge chairs run 
from $45 to $100; sofas and sleepers 
from $125 to $225. A 60-in. chest costs 


week, 55 


most 


$120. Dining tables run from $60 to 
$100 
¢ Wrong Takers—On one point, 


though, the venture has not succeeded 
entirely. Some big department. stores 
have bought the line—Lit’s in Phila- 
delphia, Macy's in San_ Francisco, 
among others. But, says Mevers, “We 
really haven’t changed anything. We 
designed the line with the department 
store’s needs in mind. But mostly it’s 
the smaller store that is buving it.” eo 
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Whats NEW in Mechanization ? 


“Yes, we have banana stalks!” 


Banana stalks don’t burn, so they have to be hauled to a dump. The 
easy answer is a Jeffrey grinder which chews them up as fast as they're 
stripped — together with crowns and waste fruit—and flushes them 
down the sewer. Housekeeping is made easier, valuable warehouse 
space and labor are saved, soon paying for the Jeffrey grinder. 





When two communities team up to plan and construct a sewage treat- 
ment plant, as Campbell and Kenton counties did here at Bromley, 
Kentucky, both profit. A larger, more efficient plant results and opera- 
tion is concentrated under a single head. This cooperative idea is 
gaining rapidly; Jeffrey engineers are working similarly with other 
groups. Their broad experience covers all kinds of treatment needs and 
Jeffrey equipment can be depended upon to perform well and faithfully 


We can help yow with modern, efficient equip 


re 


“Bulld your own" has hit many plants with needs 
for special conveyors. Factory engineers lay out 
systems to meet exact requirements. Then they 
select standard Jeffrey chain, fittings and sprockets, 
belt idlers and accessories accordingly. On many 
of these items they get immediate delivery from 
Jeffrey distributors 


> 
snstt tet Wisteists Mailing » Chala Aagaiien Jy = 44-] 3% 
tions - Materials Reduction - Processing + Sani stint 


tation - Mining... and with a contract engi- 


neering-manufacturing service for your products Founded in 1877 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY «¢ COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 





In Marketing 


Collier’s, Woman’s Home Companion Fold 


As Crowell-Collier Gets Out of Magazines 


Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. last week gave up the 
fight to stay in the magazine business. It discontinued 
Colher's magazine and Woman's Home Companion 

In a year when many magazines were reporting gains, 
the two Crowell-Collier magazines were losing—to the 
tune of some $7.5.million, according to Paul Smith, pres 
ident. A good showing by the company’s book business 
will whack $5-million off that loss. But that big blob of 
red ink undoubtedly looked bad to J. Patrick Lannan, 
Chicago financier; he and his associates acquired an in 
Last week he became 
chairman of the executive committee, and his associates 
took over other key spots though Smith is still president. 

The new group hopes to hold onto the company. 
“We have a profitable property now,” says S. J. Crowley, 
Chicago investor. 


terest in the company last year 


Though many consumer publications are reporting 
gains in advertising revenue this year, many are still riding 
rough seas. One trade source says that among the top 50 
magazines, fewer than half are making money 

Paul Smith has had troubles of his own since he took 
over in 1954. Tle did succeed in pulling the company 
into the black last year, but the good news didn't last. 
Ihe company folded the American magazine last sum 
mer. When it failed this fall to find the money to put 
over its projected purchase of ‘T'V and radio stations, 
many saw the writing on the wall 

\t least one big magazine broker believes the magazines 
were salvageable, though he felt Collier's would have to 
As a bimonthly, it fell somewhere 
between the stools of news magazines, general magazines, 
and magazines for men. And it’s no secret that in the 
hotly competitive women’s field, Woman's Home Com 
panion faced rough going; its advertising losses have been 
greater percentagewise than Collier's 

This case illustrates the complexities of folding a 
magazine. ‘There were some $15-million in commitments 
for unfilled Collier's and Woman's Home Companion 
subscriptions Look TAP AZIIN will handle the unfilled 
Colhers subsenptions—giving Collier's readers a choice of 
Look or some other, as 


revise its format 


yet unnamed, magazines—or a 
Look also bought the right to the Collier's 
It expects to net some |-million new subscribers. 


cash refund 


Dhaline 
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Oil Companies See Marketing 
As Their No. 1 Headache 


Marketing is the biggest problem for oil companies 
today. And most of the big companies expect it to 
continue to be the No. | problem in 1960 

This was the finding of a recent survey 
Batten 
that quizzed executives of 121 | 


made by 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, advertising agency 


S. companies and 15 
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Canadian companies to get the answers for Ethyl Corp., 
major oil company supplier. Of those who replied (nearly 
two-thirds), 59% named marketing as the prime head- 
ache. Crude supply was listed by 17% as their chief 
worry, 

In citing marketing, most company officials named 
excessive gasoline stocks as the major concern; they 
ranked introduction of multigrades of gasoline second, 
and the need for service station dealers third. ‘This year's 
flurry of new outlets, both here and in Canada, gives 
point to these views (BW—Jun.2'56,p145). 

Most of those who singled out the crude supply as 
the tui pioblem gave the rising cost of exploration and 
competition from imported crude as the sources of 
trouble 

By 1960, some companies, at least, appear to see a 
shift. Marketing will still be the No. | concern, but only 
42% of the reporting companies give it that rating for 
that year. One-third of the companies see crude supply 
as their chief headache by 1960 as against 17% who view 
it as such today. 

.* 6 @ 


New Jersey Car Dealers 
Must Shut Up Shop on Sunday 


Sunday selling is barred for New Jersey car dealers. 
‘The state supreme court this week upheld a law banning 
such sales, reversing a lower court ruling 

Jersey's highways and heavy traffic have built up a big 
roadside business in many retail lines. Off-highway 
retailers have complained bitterly; they are seeking a 
new law to bar all Sunday sales except such necessities 
as gasoline, drugs, and the like. 

I'wo dealers had challenged the law forbidding car 
sales as discriminatory. Chief Justice Arthur ‘Tl. Vander- 
bilt held, however, that the charge would not hold since 
the ban applies to all automobile dealers. He viewed 
Sunday automobile sales as a threat to public health, 
safety, and welfare. 

“Even a single business enterprise can constitute an 
insidious accident hazard when the highway on which 
it is situated is fuil with superpowered automobiles,” he 
said. Retailers who are pushing the new, broader ban 
will take comfort from this statement, which obviously 
would apply to other types of retailing. 


Marketing Briefs 
Three big packers—Cudahy Packing Co., Swift & Co., 


and Armour & Co.—have asked federal courts for release 
from provisions of the 1920 packers’ consent decree that 
prevent the companies from dealing in many food and 
non-food items. They say today’s competition has ended 
any advantage they may once have had. ‘The other 
signer, Wilson & Co., Inc., hasn’t stated whether it will 
also ask for release. 


Fair trade score board for 1956, according to the 
Bureau of Education on Fair Trade: 35 states—contain- 
ing 75% of U.S. population and 76.5% of total personal 
income—still have resale price maintenance laws on the 
books. During the year, five states—containing 6.4% of 
the population—declared the laws unconstitutional, 
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How Continental Steel's 
“special” cranes pay off! 


Continental Steel Corporation, Kokomo, Indiana, depends on three 
“special” Whiting Cranes to keep production flowing fast. Two of them 
are 5-ton overhead cranes used to spot coils of wire accurately at auto- 
matic wire welding machines, then move the finished reinforcing fabric 
to shipping or storage. The third Whiting Crane is a low profile gantry 
with floor level hoisting drive. It moves all production in Continental’s 
pickling department ard has played an important part in increasing 
the company’s wire production by nearly 50%. These cranes like all 
Whiting Cranes are “special” because each is custom engineered 
to do a specific job, day in and day out, with a minimum of maintenance 
WHITING CORPORATION, 15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 




















SEND FOR THIS REPORT ' 

An illustrated 6-page case study, 
“Custom Built Whiting Cranes 
for Continental Steel Corpora- 
tion” tells how these cranes were 
engineered to solve special prob- 
lems, Write for a copy today 


MANUFACTURERS ¢ AES TRAMBEAM HANDLING SYSTEMS, TRACKMOERILE FOUNDER RAILROAD AND CHEMICAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 




















RESEARCH ASSEMBLY of read-out unit of data gauge 
used in tank farms (right) is checked by 
Paul Williams, project engineer. 





HISTORY of Texas Instruments be- 
gan with geophysical gear like seis- 
mometer (left), held by Pres. Jonsson. 





GRAVITY is measured by hypersensitive 
quartz clement, below being adjusted by 
man with small oxygen torch. 
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Research 


RDINARILY, it takes a big comnany 
O to make the rather specialized 
electronic components shown in thes¢ 
pictures. And in big companies there 
ire formidable hurdles between basic 
research and the production ling 

l'exas Instruments, Inc., is an excep 
tion on both count It is only fairly 
big (sales estimated at $44-million this 
year)—not in the class of General Ele 
tric. RCA, Ravtheon, Philco, or Syl 
vania And it has close liaison among 
scientists and technicians all the way 
from fundamental research to as- 
sembly 

That's whi iccording to Pr J 


Erik Jonsson (cover and above), ‘Texas 
Instruments has been first in commer- 
cial production of two new-type tran 
istors: a high-frequency transistor and 


1 silicon transistor that goes on doing 
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Packed With Ph. D.'s 


its job at 
¢ Closing the Gap—The key to team 


very high temperatures. 
work at Texas Instruments is the cozy 
relation between fundamental research, 
which is done by a central staff for all 
product divisions, and product research, 
in which each division puts the ideas 
to commercial us 

has closed the breach 
that often hampers cooperation among 
uch groups by (1 


Che company 


bringing the central, 
researchers down to earth 
and (2) raising the status of the product 
Chere are as many Ph. D.’ 
in product research as in the 
rces¢ irch crew 
Central research 


pure-sci nce 


researchers 
central 
of course, works on 
the company’s basic knowledge, product 
research puts it to 
Marketing and management 
work hand-in-hand with the 


commercial us¢ 
peopl 


researt hie I 
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at both levels, keep the scientific eye 
fixed on a commercial goal 

“We can’t afford to spend a lot of 
money and time on blue-sky research,” 
says Mark Shepherd, Jr., vice-president 
in charge of the Semiconductor-Com 
ponents Div. “We've got to figure out 
new things, sure, but we've got to figure 
out things that will sell.” 
¢ Passing It On—Gencrally, the cen 
tral research staff, headed by Asst. Vice 
Pres. Gordon K. ‘Teal, carries a project 
to the “breadboard” stage—to the rough 
working model that indicates the idea 
may work. It doesn’t try to solve every 
problem—product research does that 

This transfer from one jurisdiction to 
inother is considered important at 
l'exas Instruments. If silicon transistors 
had been left with central 
official a\ the 


for ( xample 


research, compan 


PRANSISTORS of the alloy junction 
germanium type are built around mi- 
nute semi condi tor components. 
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WOMEN AT WORK on assembly line 
making airborne radar indicators are pre- 
ferred to men, because of manual dexterity. 
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“ 


purists “might still be fussing around’ 
in search of perfection. As it was, the 
product staff took over, made a silicon 
transistor that works, and figured out 
how to produce it economically 
before production bugs were 

out, marketing people had 
standing in line 

In many companies, it takes five 
years to get something like that on the 
market, Tl officials say. ““We don’t have 
time to do that,”’ adds Executive Vice 
Pres. P. kx. Haggerty 

Specifically, Haggerty says, Vexas In- 
struments can’t afford any working at 
cross purposes in its research program 
“We have minimized the ‘NIH’ [not 
invented here] factor, the attitude of 
‘You invented it it work,’”’ 
he says 
* Mobilizing Brains—About one-third 
of Texas Instruments’ 4,500 employees 
are specialists of some kind, and the 
company is heavy with scientific brain 
power 

“We can offer two things that scien 
tists look for most,” says Haggerty. 
“One is a chance to keep busy at 
things they like to do; the other is 
things that are tough enough to be 
challenging. A lot of bright boys be- 
come bored at being handed jobs that 
provide no challenge. We in Staff 
Operations work hard to see that this 
never happens here.” 

Besides, ‘Texas Instruments, based in 
Dallas, has few rivals in attracting scien 
tists engineers in the Southwest. 
It gets a high percentage of its people 
from Southwest colleges—men who 
prefer to stay close to home rather than 
go north or east to find the jobs they 
want 


Eve n 
worked 
customers 


you make 


and 


1. Texas Born and Bred 


l'exas Instruments traces its pedigree 
back to 1930, to the research laborator 
ies of Geophysical Service, Inc., 
founded in Newark, N. J., by J. C 
Karcher and Eugene McDermott, who 
is now TI's chairman. Accord 
ing to company historians, GSI was 
the first independent company to make 


board 


reflection seismograph surveys of poten 


tial oil fields, and its Texas labs de 
veloped and produced equipment for 
such work 

Laboratory and manufacturing opera 
tions eventually became paramount in 
the company, whose name was changed 
to the present title in 195] 
the current president, was one of 
the company’s earliest lab  superin- 
tendents 


rhe 


Jonsson, 


original Geophysical Service 


. . . we have deliberately tried to eliminate the NIH 
(not invented here) attitude at Texas Instruments . . . 


ua 


STORY starts on p. 56 


Inc., lived on as a subsidiary of TI. 
But the new parent company started 
broadening into new fields after 1951. 
It had acquired Houston Technical 
Labs, Engineering Supply Co., and the 
Intercontinental Rubber Co. (BW— 
Apr.17'54,p80), all as subsidiaries, be- 
fore the end of 1953. In mid-1955, the 
Radell Corp. was acquired; Burlington 
Instrument Co. and the Wm. Mann 
Co. joined the fold earlier this year 

¢ Product Divisions—Texas _ Instru- 
ments has four main product divisions: 
Semiconductor-Components, headed by 
Shepherd; Houston Technical Labs, the 
petroleum instrumentation division, 
headed by Bob Olson; Apparatus Div., 
which makes electromechanical equip- 
ment, headed by W. F. Joyce, and the 
newly acquired W. I. Mann Co. Div. 
(optical instruments) of Monrovia, 
Calif. 


ll. Looking Ahead 


he list of divisions and staffs barely 
hints at the range of research in which 
Texas Instruments is busy. In line with 
its policy of making “things that will 
sell,” TI is developing new transistors 
for commercial production. Its silicon 
transistor is already a candidate for 
military uses, as in guided missiles, at 
temperatures that melt conventional 
equipment. But exciting work is being 
done on transistors that resist even 
higher heats. 

These heat-resistant transistors have 
uses not only in military gear but in in- 
dustrial electronic equipment as well. 
I'he silicon transistor, says Texas Instru 
ments, can be used in complicated 
equipment where the heat generated 
by other components has limited the 
use of germanium transistors 

An electronic brain, for example, may 
occupy a large room, may need several 
tons of air-conditioning capacity to keep 
it cool. That’s because of the heat gen 
erated by thousands of vacuum tubes. 
By replacing tubes with silicon tran 
sistors, TI people see the possibility of 
shrinking room-sized computer to 
desk size. Then, too, the most complex 
computers would find wider use in 
supersonic military planes and missiles. 
¢ Growing Crystals—Texas Instruments 
is a pioneer in the tricky art of growing 
crystals as a semiconductor component 
For growing bigger and purer crystals, 
it designed and built its own “crystal 
pullers” that develop larg: 
crystals of germanium or silicon from 
a “seed” of the desired material in an 
itmosphere of helium at above 1,500F 

lhe company has 20 crystal pullers, 


de vices 
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Trading old tin cans for copper 
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What's the most versatile 


it's GM—Choice of more than 150 equipment builders 


General Motors Detroit Diesel engines power more 
different types of road-building equipment — built 


by more manufacturers—than any other Diesel 


These versatile two-cycle engines drive compres 
sors, crushers, drills, pavers, graders, shovels and 


the world’s most powerful off-highway vehicles 


Leading manufacturers install GM Detroit Diesel 
power in more than 1000 different machinery appli 
cations because it gives their customers unequaled 
work output and dependability, plus the backing 


of a world-wide service organization. 


Contractor experience has proved GM _ Detroit 
Diesel power more efficient than either gasoline 
engines or other Diesels on almost every kind of 
job from 30 H.P. up. And Detroit Diesel’s new 
‘Turbopower engines deliver even higher efficiency 

up to 17% more power on the same fuel, or the 


same work with fuel savings up to 10% f 


You're money ahead when you specify GM Detroit 
Diesel power in any equipment you build, buy or 
repower. It’s America’s First Choice Diesel because 


’ 
it does more work at less cost 


TO FeB. 2 


as 











Diesel in Road 











DETROIT 
DIESEL 


Engine Division of General Motors 


Detroit 28, Michigan 

















Gown designed for the Alcoa Collection by Jean Desses, Paris 


Look at the AMAZING things Alcoa Industrial Foil is doing 


She walks in beauty... her gown a mast rpiece woven of brilliant metallic yarn 


made of Alcoa” Aluminum Foil. Glowing yarns like those used to create this dress will 


spark your rugs, inspire your draperies, enliven your upholstery for cars or furniture. 

Wispy light yet strong, aluminum yarns are non-tarnishing, available 

in a color range second only to the spectrum. Weave them into billowy 

chiffons or stately brocades. They make any fabric a sight to dazzle the eye YY ALCOA 4 
Manufacturers of metallic yarns are doing exciting things with ALUMINUM 

Alcoa Aluminum Foil. We'd like you to know about them. Write today to 

Aluminum Company of America, Industrial Foil Division, 
1655-M Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


, , , THE ALCOA HOUR 
You're always ahead with Alcoa ... greatest name in aluminum Sis" EVISION’S FIMEST LIVE DRAMA | 


ALTERMATE SUNDAY EVENINGS 





TWO KINDS of research are personified 
by Mark Shepherd (left), head of semi- 
conductor product research, and Gordon K. 
Teal, head of the central research staff. 


has succeeded in growing the largest 
semiconductor crystals known—cach 
about 6 in. across. ‘This research isn’t 
uimed at setting records. Instead, it fits 
in with the purchase of the Mann com 
pany earlier this vear. It is aimed at 
making optical lenses of silicon crystals 
¢ See in the Dark—Physicists know that 
ome materials are transparent for m 
frared light while opaque to normal 
light. If a large silicon crystal was 
ground into an optical lens, it would 
not transmit ordinary light. But a 
telescope using silicon lenses and an 
infrared detector would enable vou to 
see anything: “lighted” by an invisible 
infrared beam, no matter how dark the 
night 

Like much other work that’s being 
done for military service, this is under 
a security veil, but it’s an example of 
the kind of :venturesome project that 
keeps TI scientists constantiy on their 
ton 
¢ Operation Bluebonnet— The compan 

ilso pushing solar energy research. As 
part of its laboratory fun and games, it 
has a nig called "Operation Bluebon 
net’ that demonstrates conversion of 
unhight into electricity 

\ cheap pith helmet is painted blue, 
one of several colors that absorb the 
un’s heat. At the crown is mounted a 
olar converter made in the lab, which 
upplies enough clectric power to oper 
te a small motor mounted on a frame 
work that fits under the wearer's chin 
Ihe motor spins a small fan 

Chus, when the wearer of the Blu 
bonnet strolls in the sun, the fan will 
iutomaticalh tir up 4 cool breeze 
icross his face. And the harder the sun 
beats down, the faster the fan will spin 

Che solar converter used in this stunt 

o sensitive that the light of an ordi 
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There's a Place for Your Industry in Florida — Now! 


Three reasons why you can get 


skilled manpower in FLORIDA 


Florida has a substantial skilled manpower 
pool now! 
Skilled manpower wants to and will come to 
Florida!* 
Onee located in Florida, people stay—so 

Florida's manpower pool grows constantly! 
* Send for documented case historie 

Florida's manpower pool is surprisingly large 
and versatile because people want to live in 
Florida. Here are some concrete examples 

A_GIANT CHEMICAL COMPANY [4,500 em 
ployees} able to hire workers of all types 
successfully and in time to meet requirements 
Company is well pleased with calibre of per- 
sonnel available a high quality work force 
has been secured.” 

AN AIRCRAFT COMPANY [400-500 em- 
ployees} “They actually flooded us. We are 
able to employ all of skilled workers including 
machinists, sheet-metal workers, and engine me 
chanics necessary from applications now on 
file 

AN AIRLINE OVERHAUL BASE [5,000 em 
ployees} More applicants than we have room 
for. On the average, applicants are a better 
class of people.” 

\ CHEMICAL INDUSTRY [500 employees] 
“Florida definitely does attract people for job 
No advertising is conducted. No serious problem 
in getting necessary help.” 














Florida has manpower, water, transportation 
power and whatever else you need. Taxes are 
most favorable to business and industry 

Keep Florida in mind as the hub of your in 
dustrial future strategically situated in re- 
gard to the fastest-growing U. S. and Latin- 
American markets 


Address: Florida Development Commission, 


3602E Caldwell Building, Tallahassee, Florida 


Plenty of Skilled 
Workers in Florida 


Surt Fishermen Have 


Year -rouad Pleasure 


For solid Florida in- 
dustrial facts, write 
for the “FLORIDA 
FACT KIT” contain- 
ing folders on: 


MARKET 

LABOR 

HEALTH & CLIMATE 
GOVERNMENT & TAKES 
POWER 
TRANSPORTATION 
WATER 

EDUCATION & CULTURE 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
RESEARCH 


FLORIDA 


---land of good living 
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Photo illustrates cleaning 
efficiency of Buell “SF” 
Electric Precipitator. Pre- 
cipitator section serving 
left stack has power 
turned on while right sec- 
tion has power off. 


\ 


Taking the Smoke 


STRICT ORDINANCES against air pollution are no problem 
when Buell Dust Collection Systems are put to work. Why? 
Because that extra percent of efficiency engineered into Buell 
systems permits full production even under the toughest anti- 
air-pollution codes. 


HAPPY SOLUTION to your air pollution problem rests en- 


tireiy in Buell’s hands. Buell engineers accept complete respon- 
sibility from problem stage to the successful operation. 


NO GUESSWORK in a Buell installation either! Buell engi- 


neers analyze your “smoke,” study your operating conditions, 
make recommendations based on experience and the perform- 
ance data of comparable Buell installations the world over 


WRITE TODAY for booklet “The Recovery and Collection of 


Industrial Dust.” Dept. 30-L, Buell Engineering 
Company, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, New York. 


MECHANICAL 


Ee Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 
Ar. DUST COLLECTION SYSTEMS 
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nary flashlight produces enough electric- 
ity to turn the motor. 

“We can do this all right,” says one 
of the lab men. “What we're working 
on is to produce electricity competi 
tively.” 
¢ Geophysics—About one-third of 
Texas Instrument’s business is still with 
the oil industry, so the company pushes 
research in that direction, too. One of 
the products of the Houston ‘Technical 
Labs is the scisMAC—an electronic 
brain with a degree in geophysics 

This machine can take the jumble 
of “wiggles’’ that show up on a seis- 
mometer’s graph, correlate them, cor 
rect them for variables, and turn out a 
picture of a vertical slice of earth three 
miles long and three miles down. Seis 
MAC does in minutes what a highly 
trained crew would take many hours to 
do. And with its magnetic data storage, 
it can remember indefinitely what it 
has figured out. Two of these have 
already been built. 

The next step will be a transistorized 
seisMAC, if the HTL staff can work 
it out. 
¢ Sensitive Spring—H'TL is also credited 
with developing a way to make springs 
of pure quartz, so sensitive that there's 
no standard term to describe what they 
measure when incorporated in HTL’s 
gravity meter. 

Sam Worden, the man who devel- 
oped HTL’s gravity meter, and also 
worked out the method for making the 
quartz springs. 

A spring made of quartz, finer than a 
human hair and coiled to about an inch 
long, can be stretched to arm’s length, 
and its elasticity is so perfect that HTL 
says it never develops fatigue, as metal 
springs do. 

Uses for these springs, and for the 
meter itself, are being developed far 
outside the oil-prospecting business 
Several instruments using it are in the 
Antarctic for studies in connection with 
the International Geophysical Year. 
¢ Growing—By expanding small acquisi- 
tions and developing new products, as 
well as sales expansion in older markets, 
Texas Instruments has already grown 
from $15.4-million sales in 1951 to this 
vear’s probable $44-million. Next year, 
Jonsson expects to hit between $60 
million and $70-million, and he talks of 
exceeding $200-million a vear by 1965. 

With such past and potential growth, 
the company is outgrowing its plant 
facilities. It is in the middle of a series 
of moves into new quarters 

Last October, the Houston Technical 
Labs division officially opened its new 
plant in Houston literally in a cloud of 
smoke—a great puff sect off by an impulse 
of one of its new products, an electric 
dynamite blaster. And, north of Dallas, 
construction is starting on a new home 
for the Semiconductor-Components 
Div., for occupancy late next year. END 
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not build the cast 


Just tell us here at Master what you want in 
power drives—and get the utmost in flexibility, 
compactness and performance, It probably 
won't be as complicated as the multi-shaft Gear- 
motor illustrated here, with 14 shafts turning at 
diverse speeds. But, regardless of what you 
need, Master can supply the right combination 
of horsepower, shaft speed and mounting fea- 
tures with whatever Master components are 
required—all combined in one compact efficient 
unit. Just ask for information. 


6 


Motor Ratings. 
Motor Types... 
Construction . 


ee 
Installation... . 


Power Drive 
Features ...... 


% to 400 H.P. All phases, voltages and fre- 
quencies, 

Squirrel cage, slip ring, synchronous, repul- 
sion-start induction, capacitor, direct current 


.Open, enclosed, splash-proof, fan -cooled, 


explosion-proof, special purpose 
Single-speed, multi-speed,and variable speed. 
Horizontal or vertical, with or without flanges 
and other features. 

Electric brakes (2 types)—5 types of gear re- 
duction up to 432 to 1 ratio. Mechanical and 
electronic variable speed units—fluid drives 
—every type of mounting. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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is needed in Renault's sheet metal shop to keep 


SPEED 


pace with higher car output at nearby assembly line. 


at Flins assembly plant (right) is top-flight 


AUTOMATION Daily output will hit 1,000 cars in March 


in U.S. for the new Dauphine is headed by 


SALES DRIVE gobert 1 


Lamaison, Renault vice preside nt. 


Renault's 


The small Dauphine (pictures) 1 
Renault’s bid for a larger share of the 
U.S. foreign car market 

State-owned Renault is the No. | 
automobile producer in France By 
vear’s end, it will have turned out about 
270,000 cars and trucks—not to men 
tion tractors, bus railroad cat ind 
machine tool All told, it mak 
round 35 of French-built vehick 

But in the U.S ne of 73 countri 
to which the company exports—Renault 
ranks only 11th im foreign car sales. It 
sold 3,000 cars here th year, compared 
with 50,000 for West Germany’s Volks- 


wagen 
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| New Starter i in U. S. Sales Race 


Now Renault has it ights set on come 


1] 


r to the U.S. market. In 1948 later “ya 1 weak distribution setup. 
ing over 0,000 irs—mosth ie vhile still cleaning up World War Il Last vear Renault sold only 886 4CV 
brand-new y Dulin in the U.S. du damage at its main plant at Billancourt in x U.S. Then the French govern 
ing 1957. It will be competing directh just outside Pari it began lling if ment. im effect. told Renault to boost 
vith the Volkswagen for econd Cal tin mass-produced 4 V_shere I export And, at the same time, La 
buver But in price Volkswagen france, this Volkswagen-sized runabout maison urged that the U.S. market be 
$1,495 ir will have an edge over the has found some 500,000 custome Ince tapped in a big wat Pierre Drevfu 
51,645 Dauphine the end of the wa But U.S ile Renault's pre ident, was skeptical, For 
No on ure whether Renault can have never amounted to much. Auto 
its mark in the American market buffs attribute this to the 4C\ tubb domestic order backlog to fill and its 
t for Robert L. Lamaison (picture look and lack of room. Renault sa positon as No, | auto producer to main 
left), Renault vice-president and newh privately—that it’s because the compan tain. For 
ippointed North American manager botched its U.S impaign. Among 
Alread hie Renault has order the error o carefully planned spare port market 
from distributors for 10,000 car parts and repair system of the kind ¢ Optimistic Outlook—F inally, Dreyfu 
¢ Poor Start—1 hi ompany 1s no nev Volkswagen started with a fe ca ive the green light. Three weeks ago 


one thing, Renault had an 18-month 


another, neighboring Euro 
pean countries offered a rich, easy ex 
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Renault, faced by slower sales in France 
ind | urope because of the gas shortage, 
vas shipping Dauphines to the U.S 

i month ahead of schedule. Two weeks 
go Lamaison moved from Paris to New 


PIERRE DREYFUS, 49-year-old president 


of state-owned Renault, sets policies 


BERNARD VERNIER-PALLIEZ, 39-year- 


old secretary-general, oversees operations. 
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York City to head the sales campaign. 
Lamaison thinks he can sell as many 
as 30,000 Dauphines in 1957, for these 
reasons 
¢ The Dauphine, like the 4CV, is 
rear-engined, but it is handsomer, room 
ier (with four and a trunk big 
enough for golf bag 
¢ Renault now has well-laid plans 
for shipping spare-parts kits to dealers, 
‘long with the car 
e Renault is 
ing efforts in areas wher 
will be make 
fewer dealers, with mor 


door } 


concentrating its sell 
it thinks sale 
I his 
cars delivered 
to each, and a stronger push in the East 
I'm not after California,” Lamaison 
aN Better be first here than fourth 
or fifth on the West Coast.’ 
* Shipping Problem—In the month: 
ahead, selling won't be Lamaison’s only 
problem. Shipping space is hard to 
come by—something that has plagued 
British auto makers (even before Suez) 
A month ago, for example, Lamaison 
spent a week in Spain primarily to char 
ter cargo space for U.S.-bound Dau 
phines. And though state-owned, Ren 
ault in the past year has barely gotten 
its fair share of 
ships of the state-controlled 
Line 

But backing Lamaison’s sal 
an organization as pushy and competi 
tive as any privately owned company 
Recurring rumors have harped on Ren 
iult’s “special deals” with the French 
government. Answering these, Bernard 
Vernicr-Palhiez ecretary-general and 
Dreyfus’ right-hand man, points to the 
$317-million Renault has paid in taxes 
to the government war. In 
iddition, the says it has 
pent $430-million (75% of it by plow 
ing back on new plant and 
equipment in 10 years. That includes 
$30-million for the two-mile-long as 
embly plant at Flins and $70-million 
for Dauphine Besides 10 
plants in now has 


casicst to mecans 


aboard 
French 


cargo spact 


drive 1s 


since the 
( OmMpany 


carnings 


tooling up 
brance Renault 
even more oversea 

¢ Narrow Base—Though Renault is an 
industrial complex—producing half. its 
of its highly 


tools 


needs, man 


pha hine 


tecl 1uto 
mong other 
it is trving to narrow its base of 
We don’t want to be highly 
concentrated,”’ Vernier-Palliez says. The 
company, for instance, gave up making 
tires two years ago 


mated 
things 
ope I itions 


Today. out of $400 
million in sales, about 85% comes from 
cars and trucks, 10% from tractors, and 
5% from rail equipment 

Renault also is France's largest sin 
gle employer, with 53,000 workers. But 
its top position in France's auto indus 
try is a far cry from prewar days. ‘Then 
Citroen was top dog, making 68,000 
cars a year, compared with Renault's 
55,000. Founder Louis Renault was a 
brilliant inventor, smart financier (his 
reputed fortune: $700-million), but a 


disinterested salesman. In 1944 the 
French government imprisoned him for 


‘collaboration, and he died shortly after- 


ward. ‘The government set up a 14-man 
board of directors representing both the 
state and workers, made Pierre LeFau 
cheux president—the position he held 
up to his death two years ago. 
¢ Rehabilitation—At the end of the 
war, Renault produced only 12,177 
vehicles annually. Part of its current 
success stems from an intense desire to 
make good on its own—despite national 
ization. First, it repaired war-blasted 
production lines. Then, with the acute 
shortage of tools, it designed and built 
its own machine tools, including huge 
transfer machines. In 1950, to cut pro- 
duction costs, it built the up-to-date 
assembly line at Flins, which, experts 
say, has some features that are ahead 
of Detroit's In actual fact, the 
government has kept out of practically 
all this development. For Renault, the 
real difference between private and gov- 
ernment ownership has been its detailed 
annual report to the government each 
year (which Citroen, its traditional rival, 
doesn't have to make) 
Renault's fast growth 
the postwar upsurge 
in France—and in the 
For instance, 
duction in 


be st 


reflects 
in demand for cars 
French Union 
this vear’s total car pro- 
France will top 600,000 
That's well 1955's 553,000, 
which, in turn, was 25% ahead of 1954 
And the industry sees even bigger de 
mand in the coming years 
© Rivals—Overseas, Renault's big rival 
is Volkswagen production this 
year will be 390,000 units. Like Re 
nault, Volkswagen is state con 
trol and concentrates on a small car 
But it exports over 50% of its small car 
production, as against Renault's 25% 
Inside France, the No. 2 produces 
SIMCA is up fast. (Citroen 


has dropped to third.) The current gas 


also 


above 


“ ho ¢ 


under 


g 
COMMING 


shortage is scaling down the company’s 
expected output of 190,000 cars this 


veal Ihat’s because SIMCA’s 
stays—the Aronde and Vedette 
are medium-sized cars and big gas eater 
compared with Renault’s 4CV 
Dauphine, for mstance 

But if and when the oil crisis pass 
SIMCA will be 
share of sales in the 
Among its backers are Italy’s FIAT 
which reportedly holds 40% of the 
stock through Swiss banks, and Ford 
Motor Co., which 15% of the 
stock. The 1954 with Ford's 
French subsidiary gave SIMCA a 
stronger dealer setup, technical advic 
from Dearborn, and—above all—Ford’ 
plant and surrounding land at Poissy 
Now, at Poissy, SIMCA is spending 
some $110-million to expand produc 
tion. There’s no doubt that in the fu 
ture it hopes to be racing Renault neck 
and neck for first place. eno 


mam 
ScTic 


and 


gunning for a larger 


French car market 


Owns 
mergcr 
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In Business Abroad 


Brazil’s Auto and Truck Industry 
Moves Ahead With Expansion by GM 


Che Brazilian government has given General Motors 
permission to import $10-million worth of machinery 
for the new truck plant GM is building near Sao Paulo 

[his marks another big step in Brazil’s program 
(BW—Novy.10'56,p103) for developing an auto and truck 
industry using Brazilian-made parts. GM _ has had an 
assembly plant near Sao Paulo since the late 1920s. The 
plant, at present, makes bus and truck bodies and, with 
U.S.-made components, assembles all types of GM cars 
(including the West German Opel car). 

The new plant, slated for 1958 production, will make 
trucks from start to finish. The plant will include a 
modern engine-block foundry—the first of its kind in 
South America. 

By the time the plant opens, GM will have some 
$40-million invested in Brazil (including nearly $600,000 
in local financing for the new plant). 
executives 


Auto industry 
in Brazil expect the GM truck project to spur 
Ford, Chrysler, and other auto-parts makers to invest 
more heavily in new Brazilian production facilities. 


Malayans to Take a Bird’s-Eye View 


In Search of More Mineral Deposits 


‘The Malay peninsula is a major source of the world’s 
tin. Now, the Malayan and Canadian governments will 
split the $400,000 cost of making a detailed aerial survey 
of the peninsula to find new tin deposits, as well as 
other minerals such as tungsten and ilmenite, 

This will be the first major project in Malaya under- 
taken by Canada as a member of the Colombo Plan for 
development of Southeast Asia. Shield Spartan Air Serv- 
ices, Ottawa, which will make the survey, has done similar 
work in locating uranium in Canada and oil in both 
India and the Philippines. 


Suez Jitters Spread to Panama 


As Billionth Ton of Cargo Passes 


Last week officials of the Panama Canal Zone stopped 
the 7,800-ton Edward Luckenbach and awarded its cap 
tain a scroll. The freighter was carrying the billionth 
ton of cargo to pass through the canal since its opening 
in Atgust, 1914. 

The ceremony also served to point up the vital stake 
of the U. S. in keeping the canal free from trouble. Since 
1914, more than 250,000 ships have used it. Post-World 
War II traffic has boomed. In 1946, some 8,500 ships 


carrying about 15-million tons passed through; this 
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year, just under 10,000 ships, carrying 45-million tons. 

The U.S. is still the canal’s largest customer—with 14 
million tons carried in its ships. England and Norway 
are in second and third place. The biggest change in 
traffic flow in recent years has been the step-up in ship 
ments of raw materials—iron ore, for instance—from 
South America’s west coast to the U.S. As a side 
effect of the Suez crisis, canal officials note an imcrease 
in traffic from Australia, New Zealand, and Japan 

But Suez has also churned up nationalist sentiment 
in Panama and given State Dept. officials a case of jit- 
ters. The Panamanian government has charged the U.S 
with bad faith in not complying with terms of the 1955 
U.S.-Panama treaty. Spurred by Nasser’s Suez action, 
various politicians have criticized Congress for not im 
plementing terms of the treaty—which affects some 
$0,000 Panamanians 

Panama's newly inaugurated Pres. Ernesto de la 
Guardia is trying to keep the lid on extreme nationalists, 
some of whom favor rewriting the treaty to give Panama 
a place in the canal’s management. With Nasser still 
riding high, many observers feel the squabble over the 
canal could easily reach the boiling point soon, 


United Fruit to Share More Profits 
With Guatemala’s Anti-Red Government 


In three moves last week, the United Fruit Co. 
sweetened its already good relations with the anti 
Communist Castillo government in Guatemala by 

° Agreeing to pay up to 30% of the profits from its 
cast coast—as well as west coast—plantations to the gov 
ernment 

¢ Promising to hand over to the government about 
100,000 acres from its cast coast property not under 
cultivation—about the same amount it gave back in 1954 
from its west coast property 

* Announcing it would put $5-million into improving 
its disease-ridden east coast holdings over five years, 


Business Abroad Briefs 


In Britain: ‘The gas shortage has severely cut into new- 
car sales, forced used-car prices down 20% Coal 
and coke prices rose 9'4¢ a ton this week because of 
higher costs for gasoline for delivery trucks, 


Aluminium, Ltd., which recently announced a huge 
bauxite and alumina project in French Guinea (West 
Africa), now plans a $33-million alumina plant for 
British Guiana (South America). Alumina is an in 
termediate product proc essed from bauxite, then 
smelted into aluminum 


Brazil will close a deal with the Export-Import Bank 
any day now for the purchase of 1.8-million tons of 
wheat valued at $110-million. The Brazilian govern 
ment will use proceeds from resale of the wheat to 
finance basic development, repay the cost of the wheat 
as an Ex-Im loan over 40 years 
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Christmas 


St. Nicholas, tradition says, is not 
only the patron saint of children and 
merchants, but the spiritual overseer 
of pawnbrokers as well. And aad 
brokers, like children and merchants, 
find that Christmas is the time when 
St. Nick best tends to their interests 
Loan volume is always at peak for the 
season; this Christmas looks to be no 
exception 

But St. Nick, though he lines the 
pawnbrokers’ pockets at Christmas, 
hasn't been doing such a hot job the 
rest of the year—or for that matter over 
the past 10 years generally. The fact is 
the pawnshop—at least the variety 
grandpa knew—is dwindling fast 


: I. Ist All around the country, the post- 
- >». rR Lu —_ r Yt war toll of pawnshops has been high. In 


ee Los Angeles there are some 80 hock 
shops today, compared with 120 only 
10 years ago. In the same period, St. 


Louis pawnshop community has 


DIAMONDS J EW E LRY CA M is RAC c | ae S shrunk by one-third; New York has 


bs only 130 licensed pawnshops, compared 
with 150 at the end of World War II 
¢ Consumer Financing—What's hap 
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le pening to the pawnshops is simply a 
ty reflection of what has been happening 





to consumer financing and to consumers 
themselves. The consumer is much 
better heeled, and all sorts of institu 
tions and people are now in the busines 
of catering to his fiscal wants. As a 
result, not only are many pawnshops 
dying, but the survivors are changing 
drastically in character. More and mor 
the hock shop is becoming just an 
other retail store. Some shops do as 
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HOCK SHOPS have fallen on evil days in postwar years. Many are cither going out of DISCOUNTERS ‘ike New York's E. J. 
business altogether or turning to retail selling to boost income. Three growing factors in Korvette Co. are hurting the important 
the -business scene are the biggest reasons for pawnbrokers’ woes retailing end of the hock shop business 
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Gets Less Cheery for Hock Shops 


80% of their business in 
retail sales; the lending on jewels, gold, 
furs, or other collateral has been pushed 
into the back of the 

I'wo factors are working to speed the 
decline ‘and ‘transformation of the hock 
hop 

Competition, particularly from small 
loan companies and 
Credit secondhand 
ind credit unions all figure in, too 

Regulation, Pawnbrokers arguc 
$500 a 


much as 


store 


discount houses 


jewelers, dealers, 
that 
license fees veal 
cities—are unnecessarily high, 
particularly when compared to the fees 
charged competing institutions. ‘They 
idd that the interest rates they can 
charge have been kept too low for too 
especially 


thei around 


in most 


long since operating costs 
have shot up since the rates were estab 
lished. In rates run 30% 
i year on loans of less than $100, and 
18% for than $100 

Ihe biggest reason for the 
broker's woes is the postwar scramble 
for the “little loan 
Before the wat loan 
were more limited geographically than 
they are today. Banks did almost no 
mall loan business. Today, banks battk 
with the small loan companies for busi 
ness, with hefty advertising a major 
weapon—and the hock shop is the big 
gest loser in the struggle 

The small loan company has defi 
nitely cut trade.” says a St 
“At Christmas and 
income tax time, peopl used to pawn 
like mad. Now they can go to a small 


most cifics, 
loans more 
pawn 
man’s’ business 


small companies 


mto our 
Louis pawnbroker 


eI 


PESRSONAL LOAN companies, lending up to $500 on signature alone to 


almost anyone with a steady job, are putting a serious crimp in the pawn 


brokers’ lending business, as are . 
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loan company or a bank and merely 
their names.”” An added factor 
is the withholding tax, which has 
lessened the need for tax loans. 

¢ Hit Two Ways—The discount house, 


which has caused so much grief for 


g 
sign 


retail merchants generally, is another 
newcomer that has wounded the pawn 
shop. David F. Cohen, lawyer-pawn 
broker and head of New York's Pawn 
brokers Assn., The advent of the 
discount house has affected both th« 
loan and sales departments of the pawn 
broking business. The small pawn 
broker cannot compete in his retail 
sales of new goods with the prices of 


Says, 


the discount houses. Nor can the pawn 
broker afford to make the loan requested 
on a customer’s pledge, when a dis 
count house is selling a similar artick 
at that figure or not much more than 
the loan sought.” 

In Detroit, the discount 
fingered as the No. 1 villain 
broker in the city’s Skid Row 
“Our 50% since the 
good vears of 1952-1954, and the dis 
mostly to blame.” He 
goes on to say, “Unless those guys in 
Washington wake up, they're going to 
have a lot of their hands 
with discount houses. Pretty svon there 
won't be any legitimate business left.” 
¢ Credit Unions—Dctroit, other 
cities with a industrial concen 
tration have spawned another foe of 
the pawnbroker—the credit union, whose 
low-cost loans to members have cut into 


house is 
\ pawn 
Says, 


busine SS 1S dow nN 


count houses ar 


trouble on 


and 
heavy 


the hock shop’s lending trade. 


It’s the pawnbroker’s retail trade that 
takes the otto in New York, where 
jewelry is the top item in his inven- 
tory. Credit jewelers, selling on time, 
have hurt him there. And everywhere, 
the secondhand dealer—who often does 

business in buying up pawn 
tickets—has cut into the hock ene by 
selling the same types of merchandise at 
drastically cut 


a side 


rates. 


¢ Reaction—The pawnbroker’s response 
to these competitive challenges has 


been, “If you can't beat ‘em, jom ‘em.’ 
\ San Francisco proprietor says, ‘The 
trend is more to straight retail trade. If 
niall loan companies continue to in 
the number of hock shops will 
probably decrease.” In Chicago, a loop 
pawnbroker peers sadly at the crowds of 
Christmas shoppers scuttling past his 
sighs: “The pawnbroking 
business has fallen by the wayside 
We've seen this coming since the early 
1940s, and our business is becoming 
more and more retail as a result.”’ 

\ handful of shops, however, with 
their roots deep in the past, have re 
fused to go into retail selling. Take R. 
Simpson's, one of New York’s oldest 
and the last operated by 
one of the original 
famous pawnbroking 
Simpson's runs a_ strictly 
business behind its quiet, un 
42nd Street exterior. Inside, 
the shop is like a bank—long counters, 
ittended by old pros in the pawnshop 
much like bank 


Simpson’s will lend only on pre 


crease, 


door ind 


shops, 
descendants of 
Simpsons a 

tamily. R 
p iwtl 
adorned 


business, dressed very 


clerk 


BANKS that also make loans on personal signatures 
at interest rates usually well below those charged by 


pawnbrokers for collateral loans 
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Lighting by Bei VA i ihem makes the big difference 


Where accuracy is a must... 


spoilage losses are minimized when eye strain and fatigue are 
reduced with lighting by Day-Brite CFI (Comfort For Industry) 
fixtures ... They are designed with slotted reflectors which throw 
light upwards as well as down on the work. Harsh ceiling contrasts 
are washed out—-eye-comfort lighting results in greater accuracy, 
greater safety, less spoilage, improved production . .. Before you 
decide on lighting, consult your Day-Brite representative. You'll 
find him in your classified phone directory. Or, send for special 
CFI industry-lighting literature. 


OECIOEOLY BETtee 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5474 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. oy.) & BRITE 


io Canada; Amalgamated Electric Corp. Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario Lighting Tirli bs 


Nation's largest manufacturer of lighting equipment 
61138 for industry, schools, stores, offices, hospitals 
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cious metals or gems, takes no furs or 
anything else. It probably has more cap 
ital than any other New York shop 
“running well into seven fingers” accord 
ing to the estimate of one competitor. 
The shop makes many large loans to 
Social Register—and long-standing—cus- 
tomers. Simpson’s say it will stick to the 
business it knows best; perhaps blessed 
with plenty of capital and a blue ribbon 
customer list, it can survive. 

¢ Economics—The business cycle, of 
course, affects pawnbroking. But, while 
every hock shop operator will agree that 
business fluctuates with general eco 
nomic conditions, it’s much harder to 
strike an accord as to just how the 
pawn business fluctuates. A St. Louis 
pawnbroker says, “Those shops that 
are left do better in good times than 
bad.” But a Chicago man says, “I 
think only a major depression could 
revive the pawnbroking business.” 

Gencrally it’s thought that hock 
shops do better when times are tough 
presumably because people have to do 
more pawning. But New York's David 
F. Cohen points out that in a defla 
tionary period the value of collateral 
depreciates, and the amount that can 
be loaned drops. Because collateral 
must be kept for at least a year before 
it can be auctioned, values can drop 
— before the pawnbroker can do 
anything about it. Of course, redemp 
tions are way off in bad times, leaving 
him still more at the mercy of falling 
values. 

In a period of inflation, the number 
of loans usually drops off because, as a 
San Francisco pawnbroker says, “Peopl« 
have more dough.” A Chicago “uncle” 
agrees: “In good times—like today—any 
man with a job can get a loan from a 
bank, small loan office, or a credit 
union.” 
¢ Bigger Loans—Right now, tight 
money has meant a slightly higher vol- 
ume of large, business loans for some 
of the bigger pawnshops. In Chicago 
and New York, particularly, pawnshops 
have been called on to make bigger 
loans, with more valuable collateral 

While there is still some stigma at- 
tached to doing business in a pawnshop 
most operators seem to feel the public 
has accepted them much more than in 
the past. In some areas, the old, 
cluttered front with three © balls 
prominently displayed has given way 
to a moder, retail-store type of facade, 
with the pawnbroking end soft-pedaled 
¢ Durable—Despite the down trend 
stressed by the nostalgia that attends 
the closing of such a venerable institu 
tion as McAleenan’s in New York 
many pawnbrokers think the hock shop 
will always be with us. “The regulars 
don’t change,” says one Los Angeles 
pawnbroker. “As long as there are poor 
people, there'll be hock shops,” says a 
St. Louis operator. No 
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In Finance 


Alcoa Plans $125-Million Public Offering 


Next Month to Help Finance Expansion 


New corporate offerings scheduled for next month 
were swelled by three big chunks announced this week. 

Aluminum Co. of America will start off 1957 with a 
hefty piece of new debt financing. Early in January, it 
plans to offer to the public $125-million 25-year sinking 
fund debentures, with the deal to be midwifed by a 
large underwriting group headed by Wall Street's First 
Boston Corp 

Alcoa continues to need big gobs of new money for its 
plant expansion program. ‘The company spent over $635 
million from Jan. 1, 1951 until last Sept. 30 to meet the 
postwar increase in the demand for aluminum and 
aluminum products, but additional facilities that have 
already been authorized are expected to absorb at least 
another $270-million by the end of 1957. 

Proceeds of the new offering will be used to retire $50 
million of short-term bank loans and to handle part of 
1957's expansion costs. ‘The rest of the 1957 bill, Alcoa 
reports, will be paid out of “cash flow,” plus bank loans. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. will tap its stockholders for 
$171-million via a sale of convertible debentures. Rights 
to the new issue will be offered in a ratio of $100 of new 
deberitures for each 20 shares of common stock held 
Armco Steel Corp. will also be seeking funds from its 
stockholders, but Armco plans to sell $65-million of com 
mon stock, representing over |-million shares. ‘The 
shares will be offered at the rate of one new share for 
every 10 shares held by stockholders of record Jan. 9, 
1957. 


New York Official Asks Fed 
To Delay Ruling on Bank “Merger” 


New York State's superintendent of banks, George A. 
Mooney, has formally asked the Federal Reserve Board 
to defer action on the proposal of New York City’s First 
National City Bank (and its affliated City Bank Farmers 
l'rust Co.) to “merge” with the County ‘Trust Co. of 
suburban White Plains. ‘The plan calls for formation of 
1 holding company organized under new federal laws 
(BW—Nov.17'56,p54) 

Mooney asked the Fed to wait at least until the 
legislature, now studying the banking situation, had an 
opportunity to act on revising the banking laws. ‘The 
superintendent assured the Fed that postponement would 
to the applicants, since the 
Joint Legislative Committee seems close to’ expressing 


do “no irreparable damage 


its views on the subject 

Mooney’s letter expressed no objection to holding 
But he made it clear that, for this 
one, he objected especially to the Fed’s contention “that 


the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 does not require 


companies generally 
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the applications in question to be submitted to me for 
my views.” After all, he noted, two of the banks in 
question are state chartered. He argued that this made 
it mandatory that the state authorities be consulted, even 
though: the banks have in the works application for 
national charters. 

Mooney also argued that if the Fed O.K.'d the present 
application, other local banks would have to seek mergers 
in order to meet competition. And, to avoid the “pro 
cedural maze” in present state laws, they would do 
their merging by shifting from state to national charters. 
This, he said, would seriously threaten the state's dual 
banking system. 

Mooney assured the Fed that other banks were already 
showing interest in such moves, not because they loved 
the holding company gimmick as such, but because of 
“a desire to obtain suburban branches” via “ulterior or 
‘back-door’ action.” 

e: ao 


Phone Rate Boost in Pennsylvania 


Granted—After a Heavy Slash 


Telephone rates in Pennsylvania won't be hiked any- 
where near so sharply as appeared possible earlier, 

Last week the state public utility commission pared 
down the rate increase filed in March by Bell ‘Telephone 
of Pennsylvania from $37-million to $13.5-million, This 
decision upheld, at least in part, the strong objections 
raised at public hearings by cities and by the state's CIO 
council, It was the largest cut ever made by the com- 
mission in utility-proposed rate boost 

A major factor in the decision appears to have been 
major differences with Mother Bell's subsidiary over the 
“fair value” of the properties involved—always an im 
portant factor in settimg a rate base. The commission 
at midyear set this value at $675-million, sharply less 
than the company had contended, 

The commission says the boost it did grant—the third 
major hike approved in seven years—will give the com 
pany a 5.90% return on its “fair value” findings. ‘The 
company had been shooting for a return ranging from 
6.50% to 6.75%. ‘The groups fighting its original pro- 
posal had urged a return to net over 5.50% 


Maine’s Turnpike Joins the List 
Of Toll Roads Having Troubles 


The toll road picture, already clouded by a slumping 
bond market, some discouraging revenue performances, 
and a drastic slowing up of new plans since the Federal 
Highway Act was passed last summer, darkened a little 
more this week. William B. Getchell, Jr 
tor of the 
1956 gTOSS 


, executive dire 
Maine ‘Turnpike Authority, reported that 
revenues will fall some $1,050,000 short of 
engineers’ estimates, and that the road probably will not 
have sufficient revenues to meet this year’s interest 
Last. winter's heavy snowfall and rainy summer 
weekends were blamed for the lower than-expected rev- 
enues The deficiency in interest will be made up from 
reserves 


needs 
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ON THE SPOT 


plane 


visits all over 
often by 
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typify approach of Rock 
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industry. ‘They vary in tech 
nique, competence ind succe but 
the Arkan Industrial Development 
Commussion is distinct in at least one 
pect: It hairman is a Rockefeller 
Winthrop Rockefeller, one of th 
ons of John D. Rockefeller, Ji 
ft New York in 1953 to build himself 
>-million Santa Gert 
rud cattle farm atop Petit Jean 
Mountain, just west of Little Rock 
When the Arkansas General Assembly 
reated AIDC in 1955, Gov. Orval I 
laubus and legislators had him in mind 
for the seven-man commission 
Rockefeller took the job He had 
been vhich he 
tate 
eccmed i 


futilit felt b 


magnificent, $1 


looking for a role in 
could contribute to his new home 
industrial development 


lenoring tl 


commission to 


3 
Arkansas: State Perked Up by 


Most tate have 


oli it mm 


plant hunters in Arkansas, he 
made his determination felt at onc« 

e Since it was evident that annual 
ippropriations of $127,500 would be 
state-wide 


previou 


inadequate he enlisted a 
ommuttee of 100 to 
other §$ 
e Although th 
provided for onl 
OMMMISS101 taff 
hired a two team 


cratch up an 
OU ft two vear 

legislature had 
>5,000 man to 
Rockefelles 
of profes 


run the 
ional 
used do 
$?0.000 and 


with a go reputation, and 
nated funds to | 
the other $12,000 

oil igned dozens of letters to 
prospect telephoned others to let 
them know he was available to help, 
entertained some at Petit Jean, and ex 
horted the natives to contribute to 
AIDC and their towns for 


plant 


pr pare 
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in casual attire, confers in office (left photo) with 


ROCKEFELLER, William Rock (left), William Ewald, Jr. (center). 


is helped to find sites by Rock (left) and industrial engineers, who be- 


INDUSTRY come thoroughly familiar with map of Arkansas for companies’ benefit 


Orval Faubus (behind desk) has supported Arkansas industrial develop- 


GOVERNOR ment all the way. Here Rock asks for help in the legislature. 


Rockefeller 


e Results—In the 18 months since 
AIDC has been in business, Arkansas 


has gotten good mileage out of hi 


Thain 
Manufacturers like to think they de 
cide plant locations without being su 
ceptible to sales talks and ads. But they 
do admit that Rockefeller name al 


rested their eves and prompted 1 second 


1OOk 
In Arkansa hh ingratiating pel 
onality has also won people to his side 
At first, to be sure, the uspected he 
would leave his mountain for the East 
anv da When he taved, he con 
vinced them. People came to hear his 
necche hecause 


ec what a Rockefeller looked like. Mor 


the vere curious to 


than any other member of his famou 
such as these Little Rock planning commissioners, listen to Ewald 


family, he attracted them with the 
PLANNERS, (second from left) and his team on how to lure new plants to state. 


common touch gaimed from his oil 


5 Re ions 75 
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Another 





THE FAMED VULCAN DUROFLEX OFFSET 
BLANKET, the lithographer's long time 
“partner” in obtaining the best in fine 
offset reproduction 


Accepted by Master Lithographers 
for their most difficult work, the Duro 
flex is receiving additional acceptance 
where presensitized plates are used 


ror wewsparers when high speed runs 
and best results are demanded to get 
out the “next edition”, the popular 
Vulean two-piece blanket is a must 
with leading pressmen. 


Regardless of your printing process in- 
quire further about the famous Vulcan 
line of offset and newspaper blankets 
Write Dept., BW-3. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 
Vulcan Rubber Products Division 
54 Worth Street * New York 13, N. Y. 


76 Re Hions 





(Story starts on page 74) 


field roughneck work and farming— 
and impressed them with his evident 
unselfishness 


|. The Hillbilly Legend 


l’ortunately for the have-not state 
of Arkansas, the right man came along 
it the right time 

lor years, Arkansas had been losing 
population. The increase of births over 
deaths could not offset the departures 
Mechanization of cotton farms 
people out of work 


threw 
Industries, few and 
mostly low-paid—lumber, apparel, furni 
ture and leather—could not attract work 
cr College graduates could not find 
the positions for which they were quali 
hed 

In most statistics—income, 
population—Arkansas usually joined 
Mississippi behind the other 46 states 
And cartoons of Ozark 
magnified the picture 
¢ Then Came War—World War Il 
brought arsenals, aluminum plants to 
process Arkansas bauxite, and military 
bases. War also took Arkansas’ sons 
out of the state 

It was then that, under the leader 
ship of C. Hamilton Moses, president 
of Arkansas Power & Light Co. [BW 
Mav 30 53,p72 


got toge ther 


ducation 


hillbilies only 


1 group of businessmen 
They wanted to preserve 
this manufacturing employment mn 
postwar years and they wanted to de 
velop the state 
have reason to come home. ‘The result 
was the 


so that her Gls would 


Council, 
with Moses as president, which merged 
with the State Chamber of Commerce, 
undermanned but $11,000 
bank balance 

\ council survey of war plants found 
that 89% of their workers were Arkan 
sans and hoped to stay A survey of 
showed that the number of 
jobs available after the war would ap 
proximate the size of the 
¢ Outside Helpers— Thc power com 
pany engaged the Midwest Research 
Institute of Kansas City to do a county 
by-county study of Arkansas’ resources 
AP&L sent copies north to industrial 
prospects, took other 
county to go over the findings and pro 
pose what they should do 

The economic council-state chamber 
was designated by the Committee for 
Economic Development as the agency 
in Arkansas to bring industry 
cation together, and got a 


Arkansas Economic 


with an 


employer 


labor force 


copies to each 


md edu 
Carnegic 
Corp. grant for a series of studies into 
problems that were handicapping Ar 
kansas’ growth 

¢ Too Littl—Thes« 
cessful to some extent, as reflected in 
Arkansas’ slight improvement in the 
statistics. But there was a feeling the 
state should do more 


efforts were suc 


It was also the time of the guber- 
natorial campaign of 1954, in which 
Orval Faubus was running uphill to 
deprive Gov. Francis Cherry of the 
customary second term. Faubus, sensing 
a state-wide desperation for more pay 
rolls, campaigned for industry. Su 
prisingly, he won—and then had to 
produce. 

Gov. Faubus and Arkansas lawmak 
ers agreed that the state’s Resources & 
Development Commission, with indus 
try only one of several functions, had 
done an inadequate job on industriali 
zation. ‘They determined to set up 
the separate Arkansas Industrial Devel 
opment Commission 


ll. The Governui’s Answer 


To serve as the commission’s right 
arm, and to help communities as well, 
they created an Industrial Research 
and Extension Center at the University 
of Arkansas in Little Rock 

Ihe act also provided fer local in 
dustrial development corporations in 
the communities to finance construc 
tion of plants. Under the scheme, the 
town must raise at least 20% of the 
cost. The state was authorized to buy 
bonds equal to 40%, and $1-million 
was sct aside for the purpose 
e¢ New Team—When he and six other 
commissioners had been appointed, 
Rockefeller went to look for a director 
His brother, Laurance, mentioned two 
men with the Baltimore Assn. of Com 
merce, William P. Rock and William 
R. Ewald, Jr. Rock, a former industrial 
devclopment man from Commonwealth 
Edison in Chicago, and Ewald, an 
alumnus of the Detroit City Plan 
Commission, worked as a team. Rocke 
feller decided to employ both. 
had earmarked $52, 
500 of Parks & Publicity Commission 
funds for AIDC’s advertising. But Rock 
and Ewald iid they would need 
$100,000. So Rockefeller formed the 
Committee of 100, to raise funds to 
supplement appropriations 

In national advertising, written by 
Ewald, the wanted to 
change the nation’s-image of Arkansas 
which hadn't been improved by such 
earlier ads as the one that, to illustrat« 
the state’s transportation facilities, de 
picted a hobo atop a box cat 

Savs Ewald: “We wanted to indicate 
the dignity and  progressiveness of 
Arkansas, to dispel the jokes. We didn't 
want our ads to look like other states’ 
So we made ours contemporary and 
dignified.” 

Within the state, dailies and week 
lies contributed $50,000 worth of space 
for a 13-ad campaign in which AIDC 
explained what it was doing, asked 
towns to submit lists of potential build 
ings, plant sites, and prospects, and 
them to primp for industrial 


The legislature 


COMM Sssion 


urged 
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prospects that might come to call. 
¢« How to Win Friends—All over 
Arkansas staff members, Rockefeller, 
and the committee of 100 were busy 
soliciting funds, pepping up communi 
and impressing on them the 
necessity of planning. They told stories 
uch as these 

¢ How West Memphis lost plants 
because of its night clubs and cluttered 
ippearance. 

¢ How Jonesboro lost out in some 
didn’t enough 


ties, 


cases because it have 
ites designated 

¢ How an clectronics plant failed 
to Little Rock because it has 
no engineering school 
¢ Salesmanship—In going after com- 
panies, Rock, Ewald, and their indus 
trial engineers used a highly professional 
ipproach. Instead of train junkets or 
vild doorbell ringing, they built files 
f industries that might be contem- 
plating expansion and asked them if 
Arkansas was included in their think- 
ng. If not, the matter was dropped. If 
es, AIDC went to work 

One AIDC man would be assigned 

a contact man, to do what the 


to come 


pros 


pect wanted. He would select the po 
tential sites that suited the client best 
In the process, AIDC irritated some 
communities, which felt left out. But 


the commission impressed on the client 
it was working for him—and Arkansas 

If the prospect wanted to be intro 
duced to townspeople he was. If not, 
the town knew it was under 
crutiny. If the prospect wanted some 
tudy of the market, labor, 
etc., AIDC put in a 
university's research center 

When Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co. wanted a definite highway commit 
ment before deciding to build a plant 
it Forrest City, AID¢C bat 
before the State Highway Commission 
Even former Gov. Cherry, whose town 
Jonesboro) had lost the plant, testified: 
he had appointed the commission 


never 


power, 


request to the 


went to 


Ill. Pointing with Pride 


How AIDC has 
hard to say. ‘Tactfully, it does 
credit for any plant. It 
during its first 12 
imnouncements of 


been is 
not claim 
that 
wc'e 


succe ssful 


only Sa\ 
there 
new plants, em 
md 50 expan 


months 
ploying 7,236 persons, 
ions, employing 3,195 


It is fair to say that in man respects 


Arkansas now is where other states were 
ears ago. But, still, its approach has 
been notable. One manufacturer who 


has announced a new plant says he was 
impressed by the Rockefeller name on 
literature—but he decided in favor of 
Arkansas because of its supply of 
adaptabl labor 

Another wa 
AIDC’s almost 
Thev have 


1 


im pre sed D' the 
limitless suthority 
no politi il control ov 


r 
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them,” he said They are definitely 
career people, running the commission 
as a high-powered private enterprise 
kind of deal. 

“When we wanted a survey, they de 
livered it in person. And they don't hit 
you with like states 
and ask you to screen 500 towns 
¢ Gripes—AIDC’s success in Arkansas 
is recognized, but in this kind of oper 
ation—particularly when run by out 
small state—animosity and 
jealousy are inevitabk 

There are towns that industry 
passed over—they probably don’t realize 

at AIDC. There are 


why 
would preter to us¢ 


a broadside some 


siders in a 
has 
and are sor 
legislators who 
state money for their own pet projects 
Some businessmen wonder about the 
effects of higher-paid, unionized jobs 
There are also hints of competition 
for AIDC from the power 
and the state chamber. 
e Bigger Allowance—While riding its 
popularity crest, AIDC will ask the 


company 


legislature next month to raise its 
annual appropriation from $127,500 to 
$489,000. No longer able to depend 


on donations, it wants to expand its 
staff from 10 to 29 (with a 
help existing businesses) and to enlarge 
S170.000 a 


section to 


the advertising budget t 


year 

Despite cattered opposition AIDC 
ecms sure to get its money. Possibly, 
the re-election of Gov. Faubus_ last 
month reflects the people’s attitude 
toward AIDC’s work. For Faubus will 
upport AIDC, and also may go along 
with recommendations AIDC is going 


university's 
issessment 


to make as a result of the 
studies. (Example 
of local property taxes.) 

¢ Common Complaint—AIDC also will 
put before the legislature another prob 


equalize 


lem that hand ips it work—and 
Arkansas’ industrialization: scarcity of 
money with which communitics can 
build plants for leasing to industry 
Unfortunately, much of AIDC’s lif 


pan has been a period of tight money 
Che local corporations have pretty well 
exhausted their sources. A new proposal 
which has yet to jell, will be for a 
private corporation to lend money to 


existing business¢ new firms ind 
local development corporation It 
hould start with $10-million—half im 
bonds bought by the state and half bi 
institution 
¢ Five-Year Plan—Where do AID¢ 
ind Rockefeller go from her 
Rockefeller, Rock ind Kwald have 


talked in terms of re 
hoping then to have per capita incom 
closer to the national iVCTAge 
(it's now 57%). Already, Rockefeller 
is gratihed that the Census Bureau sav 


ults in five vears, 


riatic h 


Arkansas has stopped losing popula 
tion. If the next four years really pro 
duce results, Arkansas may get all the 
industry the peopl want. ND 
















































































RIGHT HAND in AIDC is 
W. Paul Brann (left), associate director of 


research to 






university's industrial research center. 
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SPEECHES to civic groups are frequent 


for Rock (on podium) and Ewald 






This is 





a meeting of county tax officers. 














































































































often 


NIGHI finds Rock still in office 


studying new ways to attract industry—and 






to bring Arkansas income up to average 
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Cecil B. DeMille, Producer-Director of The Ten Commandments, a Paramount Picture in VistaVision 


Lights, camera, telegrams—DeMille stages his greatest production 


When Cecil B, DeMille films a Technicolor 
creen achievement like 7k TEN COM. 
MVANDMENTS, the telegram is very much in 
the picture. In situations where a day lost 
in shooting can cost many thousands of 
dollars, the telegram gets things done fast 
misunderstandings. It would be 


impossible for Mr. DeMill 


the things the telegram has done for him 


prevent 


to sum up all 


during his 44 years in movie making 
And Mr. DeMille is in good ¢ ompany More 


than a million times a dav business finds it 


wise to wire Telegrams quote prices, con- 
firm orders, route shipments. Speed plus the 
written record make the telegram essential 


to American business. 


DO YOU KNOW about these other Western 


Union services? ; 


Operator 25 tells customers 
where to buy what an advertiser has to sell 

. Private Wire Systems: custom-built to 
tie together the widespread branches of a 
business . . . Hote! Reservation Service: just 
tell us where and when and we'll make sure 


there saroom waiting tor you 


(23 WESTERN UNION) 
pees | Te 


ON ANY OCCASION .. 


IT'S WISE TO WIRE? | 
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By this time next year, 1956 may look like the watershed year in postwar 
history. Already it’s clear that there have been two tremendously important 
(and interrelated) developments during the past year 


* Starting with the Poznan uprising in Poland last June the Soviet empire 
in Europe started to disintegrate. Today Moscow is in the worst jam it has 
been in since Hitler turned the Stalin-Hitler pact against Russia. 


* This autumn, as a result of the Hungarian revolution and the Middle 
East crisis, the U.S. began to use its power and prestige as never before— 
to reach for a Pax Americana that would go down with the democratic na- 
tions of Asia and with a non-imperialistic Russia (page 26) 


The disintegration of Soviet power in Eastern Europe is going on at 
several levels. It’s hard to tell which process counts for most 


The economic integration of the Soviet empire has broken down pretty 
completely, blasting Moscow's hopes of achieving the ambitious goals of the 
current Soviet Five-Year Plan. All Soviet efforts to repair the damages are 
being stymied by a new force in Eastern Europe—the revolt of the industrial 
working class against all aspects of the totalitarian state 


Moscow’s strategic position in Eastern Europe has been drastically 
altered. The Russians have lost, for all practical purposes, the use of 60 
satellite divisions. They find themselves today in a particularly exposed 


position in East Germany. 


Here’s what is happening in Eastern Europe 

In Hungary the armed revolution seems about over. But a new danger 
threatens Soviet power—one that frightens the Kremlin even more than the 
armed uprising. It is the unprecedented tactics of the underground workers 
council movement. The leaders of this movement are (1) refusing to mine 
any coal for the state until the Soviet army leaves Hungary: and (2) threaten- 
ing to blow up the mines if Soviet forces make any moves to take them over 
The Russians already have had experience with this kind of opposition in 
some of Hungary’s uranium mines. 

In Poland the cold revolution moved a stage further this week with the 
signing of a Soviet-Polish military argreement. This gives the Poles the right 
to limit the Red army’s freedom of movement. But this concession won't 
end Moscow’s troubles in Poland. If the Gomulka government is to stay in 
power it will need increased economic aid from Russia—or from the U.S 
However, if Moscow allows Gomulka to get aid from Washington, there's a 
danger that he will follow in Tito’s footsteps as to foreign policy 

In East Germany there’s a shortage of coal, largely due to the lagging 
output in Poland. This, plus a workers slowdown movement, is threatening 
the economic balance in East Germany. From Moscow's angle, the worst 
economic problem is a drastic reduction in machinery deliveries from East 
German plants 

In the other satellites Moscow is taking unusual security precautions. 
For example, the Romanian army is being disarmed 


At midweek you still couldn't tell how and when the Suez Canal would 
be cleared. Much to the disgust of London and Paris, U.N. Secy. Gen. Das 
Hammarskjhold seems to be following Pres. Nasser’s dictates on the clear 
ance problem 
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There are also differences within the Eisenhower Administration on 
this question. Some of the President’s advisers want Eisenhower to make 
a flat “let’s clear the canal” statement. But the State Dept.’s Middle East 
experts seem to feel that this might upset Nasser, hurt our long-term inter- 
ests in the area. 


Note, though, that some Middle East observers predict that, regardless 
of any niceties, Nasser’s price for playing ball will be a cool $2-billion. 


Washington isn’t paying much attention to Nasser when it comes to - 
economic assistance for members of the Baghdad Pact. 


A substantial set-up in U.S. economic aid for Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and 
Pakistan is in the works and will be announced within the next month 
Just how much more aid eventually will be offered will depend upon how 
fast the countries concerned can draw up plans for regional economic de- 
velopment projects. 


The Administration fears that the Baghdad Pact—which still is regarded 
as an element of stability in the Middle East—will collapse under pressures 
from Egypt and the Soviets if it is not bolstered quickly by the U.S. But 
Washington is not willing to join the pact or to give it any more military 
backing. In fact, Eisenhower in his talks with Indian Prime Minister Nehru 
this week pointedly de-emphasized the military aspects of the pact and 
stressed its economic and political importance 


The new aid program has other political implications. The Administra- 
tion is anxious to use economic aid wherever practicable in the Middle East 
in general to promote political stability. So it wants to make the Baghdad 
partnership a showpiece of the advantages of Middle Eastern countries 
working together in partnership with the U. S. 


Additional U.S. aid funds will go primarily to regional economic proj- 
ects involving one or more Baghdad countries. In the U.S. view, there are 
great needs and potentialities for greater regional economic integration 
(Only 10% of the members’ trade is with each other—which is low for an 
area of about 100-million people with geographical, political, and cultural 
ties.) 

The area has potentially large complementary resources that U.S. ex- 
perts feel could be developed more efficiently. Turkey has a sizable manu- 
facturing base for a Middle Eastern country. Iraq and Iran have vast oil 
resources. West Pakistan’s important mineral resources have barely been 
tapped 


Possible regional projects that the U.S. may help finance include 
inter-connecting road and railroad systems to tie in with existing national 
transportation networks, improvement of regional communication, possibly 
pipelines from Iraq to the west through Turkey and even from Iran to the 
east via Pakistan 

— ®@ 


Westinghouse International Co. (BW—Sep.8’56,p148) has just taken 
the lead in the international race to sell atomic reactors. WEICO signed a 
deal this week to provide Edison-Volta of Milan, Italy, with the first big com- 
mercial reactor to be exported anywhere in the world. It’s a 134,000 kw 
job, costing $35-million—the same size as the Westinghouse reactor that’s 
being delivered to Yankee Atomic Electric Co. at Rowe, Mass. 
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THE WORDS GO OUT i, polyglot profusion. Translated in 


language and form, they appear as print in a newspaper. Paper is an 
impartial recorder. It takes the news of a world conference, the baseball 
scores, the names of the ladies who made cakes for the church bazaar and 
makes history of them all. But for Bowaters, the largest manufacturers 
of newsprint in the world, that is only part of the story. They take 
timber and convert it. It may reappear as packaging, carrying goods as 
varied as candy and radar tubes across city, continent and ocean 

or as hardboard, insulating panels . . . even paper tissues. 

These are products which are increasingly called for in a world of rising 
standards. Bowater mills and factories in the United States, Canada 
and Europe are producing them in ever-growing volume. This 
40-company organisation is now engaged on an international 
development program under which new mills, factories, plant and 
ocean-going ships are being built to match the 


shape of tomorrow's demand 


The harvest of the forest is given many forms by Bowaters 
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An engineer once said: “With ultrasonic inspection, you're 
finding the invisible with the inaudible— but it’s infallible.” 
Curtiss-Wright’s Non-Destructive Ultrasonic Test Equipment 
uses high frequency mechanical vibrations—far beyond 
the range of human hearing—for precision production-quantity 
inspection of forgings, rolled plate, welded tubing and other 
metal products. The “sound head’’—immersed in water 

sends out vibrations that penetrate the metal under test 
and bounce back. Flaws show up on a cathode ray tube... 
and, simultaneously, a built-in alarm system sounds. 





Curtiss-Wright Ultrasonic Inspection now controls quality 
for many leading industries. Investigate its potentials for your 
production. Write for complete details. 


Ultrasonic Test Equipment carriage-mounted 
on 50-foot-long immersion tank. INDUSTRIAL AND SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Ultrasonic Inspection by CU RATISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION + CALDWELL, N. J. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 
Wercur Avnowauricas Doveston, Mood-Ridge, N. J. * Paoretsen Diviston, Caldwell, N. J. * Prastics Division, Quehanna, Pa. * Exectnonics Division, Carlstadt, N. 4. 
Merace Peocessine Deviston, Buffalo, N. ¥ * Seectacrees Deviston, Mood Ridge, N. J. * Utica-Bene Conronation, Utica, Mich. * Exvout Diviston, New York, N. X 
Cacowere Wasent Divestosn, Caldwell, N * Ascaornvercs Devetorwent Conronation, Santa Barbara, Calif, © Reseaacn Division, Clifton, N. J. @ Quehanne, Pe. 
Isousrene ane Screntirie Paowvcrs Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Cuntiss-Warcnt Evnora, N ¥.. Amsterdam, The Netherlands * Tunsomoron Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Manoquerre Meras Proovcrs Division, Cleveland, Ohio * Custis Wasrcut of Canava Lro., Montreal, Canada * Paorviston Reseancn Coaronation, Santa Monica, Calif. 





In Washington 


Stockholders Will Get More Data 
On Status of Merger-Bound Companies 


lhe Securities & Exchange Commission this week de 
cided to press a proposed change in its rule to guide 
stockholders of a merger-bound company in voting on 
the proposed merger 

SEC announced a Jan. 17 hearing and set a Jan. 15 
deadline for written comments and requests to testify on 
its proposed revision of Rule 133, the so-called “no sale” 
rule in effect since SEC’s founding in 1933. 

Under present rules, securities offered for public sale 
must be registered with SEC. A similar requirement holds 
for proxy solicitations and “voluntary exchanges” of 
stocks between a corporation and security holders in an 
other corporation. But registration is not required when 
the exchange of stocks is carried out through merger, 
consolidation, reclassification, or transfer of assets. Be- 
cause of the exemption, SEC contends, stockholders 
often are not given adequate data about the acquiring 
company whose stock they are asked to accept in ex- 
change for their own holdings. 

Ihe Sk« 
business and financial groups—in effect would do away 
with the “no sale theory” that exempts securities of merg 
ing corporations from registrations with SEC 

SEC says “it has been increasingly clear that the ‘no 


proposal—which has drawn criticism from 


sale’ rule has become an instrument of evasion of the law.” 


Government Keeps Its Fingers 


On Last Synthetic Rubber Plant 


The government this week rejected bids by Publicker 
Industries, Inc., and Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. for 
a long-term lease on its Louisville alcohol butadiene plant 

the last synthetic rubber facility remaining in govern 
ment hands. But the Rubber Producing Facilities Dis 
posal Commission wants Congress to give it another 
chance to sell the plant next vear 

The commission will ask that the idl plant—rated at 
87,000 tons per year of butadiene—be taken out of the 
rubber defense reserve, and that it be used for any prod 
uct that has a wartime value. Any future sale would be 
come effective when Publicker’s lease expires April, 1958. 


High Court Rulings Range Widely 


From Price Discrimination to Drought Control 


Ihe U.S. Supreme Court had one of its busiest weeks 
as it took action on a wide range of cases 

¢ It agreed to take another look at the Federal Trade 
against Standard Oil of 
Indiana for price discrimination. This time, the court will 


Commission's years-old cas« 
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decide whether the company has proved that it was 
meeting competition in good faith when it gave some 
of its customers a lower price than others got. 

¢ It approved a temporary increase in the flow of water 
from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River—through 
the Chicago and Illmois Rivers—to help raise the water 
level that has caused a serious jam-up of Mississippi barge 
transportation (BW—Nov.3'56,p42). Wisconsin and 
other Great Lakes states are against any increased tapping 
of the Lakes although experts say the increased dramage 
might lower the Lake level by only an inch. 

¢ By declining to review a lower court ruling, the high 
court left standing a decision approving a showing by 
Harper & Bros. that the company had charged higher 
prices to one of its customers because of the higher costs 
involved in selling to this customer. This is one of the 
few cases in which the “higher cost justification” defense 
of the Robinson-Patman Act has been successfully used. 


Hearings on Tighter Money Policy 


Pave Way to Broader Investigations 


Rep. Wright Patman of ‘Texas, who is slated to be 
the next chairman of the Joint Committee on the Eco 
nomic Report, announced this week that he favored a 
“thorough re-examination of our entire monetary system.” 

This came as an aftermath to the two-day hearings 
Patman conducted on the Federal Reserve's tight money 
policy (BW—Dec.15'56,p34). ‘The idea of a Presiden 
tial monetary commission, composed of outstanding pri 
vate citizens, was aired at the hearings by Elhott V. Bell, 
editor and publisher of BUSINESS WEEK 

Patman differed with Bell in requesting that the re 
examination be carried out by a “joint Congressional 
monetary committee assisted by outstanding qualified 
experts in the field of banking and public finance.” As 
he sees it, Congress has an “inescapable constitutional 
responsibility” over the U.S, monetary system, 


White House Weighs Pros and Cons 
Of Fast Write-Offs, Steel Priorities 


The much-argued need for another round of rapid 
tax amortization for many industries—steel particularly 
is up for White House decision again next week. So 
is the question of government priorities or allocations to 
guarantee steel supplies for a stepped-up tanker building 
program 

Most experts figure the odds are against both pro- 
posals. Key officials in the Cabinet and Congress are 
still against renewing the special tax aid. More than 
$2-billion in plant expansion is covered by applications 
already in the hands of the Office of Defense Mobili 
zation 

On the other hand, ODM gave lead and zine pro- 
ducers concrete assurance that government support pur- 
chases of these domestic metals will continue. 

ODM Director Arthur S. Flemming says that emer 
gency stockpile purchases of the two metals—started 18 
months ago—will be continued on a month-to-month 
basis for an indefinite period 
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LABOR 


To Prevent 


Nation’s biggest industrial 
union, fearful of splitting, in- 
vents new bargaining plan and 
new trouble for employers. 


I he United Auto Workers—the 
union that always seems to be breaking 
through new frontiers—has imitiated a 
new approach to collective bargaiming 
Its purpose is to bargain twice, instead 
of once, with every auto manufacturer 
when new contracts are to be negoti 
ed 7. ated, This means two sets of demands, 

‘ instead of one. two negotiations, two 


~ , contracts, and—conceivably—two strikes. 
— - Ihe auto industry is shocked by this 
‘ SS ri} development 
7 5 UAW is not necessarily embracing 
“G this new strategy because it likes the 
. — : idea. It’s been forced to the strategem 
, , © * 


is the best it could think of to assuage 
. a bitter antagonism that has been grow 
aa ing within its ranks and that might 


SKILLED if not ministered to—split th whole 


organization 


¢ Discord—lhe dangerous division in 
UAW is between the skilled and un 


UNSKILLED killed employees it represents 


lor every four so-called production 
workers in UAW, there is one who 
works at an apprenticeable trade. ‘The 
pay differential between the two may 
be very wide: A production employee 
earns, on the average up to $?.30 an 
hour; for a skilled hand, the skvy’s the 
limit 

There is another significant economic 
difference. ‘The production worker's em 
ployment record is ragged. He's laid 
off and recalled as the industrv’s sales 
and output fluctuate in response to sea 
sons, market conditions, and accepta 
bility of new model Lhe craftsman, 
however, is protected from most of 
these vicissitudes. And in this period of 
shortages of skills in the labor market, 
many employers tend to keep him on 
the pavroll even if there is not a full 
job for him to do 
¢ Days of Yore—In an earlier period of 
UAW ’'s history, the different economi 
interests of the production and skilled 
groups were submerged. When wages 
were low, a common purpose was to get 
them raised. ‘There were few quarrels 

But then other matters than wages 
became important clements in collec 
tive bargaining: paid vacations, pen 
sions, medical insurance, hospitalization 
—and last vear, a form of the guaran 
teed annual wage 

For cach of these new obligations the 
union imposed on emplovers it made, 
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Revolt, UAW Takes New Tack 


for all practical purposes, a contribution 
of its own in the form of receiving 
smaller wage increases. ‘Thus, 1955's big 
auto settlement, worth an average of 
21-22¢ in added labor costs, provided 
an average hourly wage increase of 6.2 
9.7¢ with an added 8-10¢ for the 
skilled. All the rest was for improved 
welfare provisions and supplementary 
unemployment benefits 

¢ Unwilling Buyers—Although 
contract was a monumental one, VAW 
had a very tough time selling it to its 
own rather to its skilled 
members. Articulate and vocif 
they set small value on all the 
welfare gains—feeling, presumably, that 


1955's 


members—or 
worker 
crous, 


they could afford to provide such pro 
tection for themselves. They wanted 
more wages (BW—Jun.25'55,p1 58) 

Of course, the 
wants 


production worker 
more But he 
value on the non-wage 
sions. It’s a questien of how the pie is 
to be divided. After having tried to di 
vide it to satisfy evervbody, and mect 
UAW’'s officers have 
decided to let the two groups within 
the union divide it for themselves 
Hence, the new 
devised at a national union conference 
last week in Chicago. It provides 
e Skilled-trades workers will elect 
their own representative to the union 
bargaining committee, to operate as the 
representative of the skilled trades 
¢ The union will negotiate a “sup 
plemental” agreement to the master 
contract for skilled trades only 
e Skilled-trades workers 
permitted to ratify their 


wages, too sets a 


higher provi 


ing little success, 


bargaining policy, 


will he 

OWn agree 

ment 

e Heresies—These are fundamentally 
tartling proposals to come from UAW 
the evangelist of industrial rather than 

Only littl 


year ago, the auto union rejected closel 


craft unionism more than a 


imilar proposal 
i 

tend revival of 
unionism. The proposals will 
tartling to management 
when it has had a weigh 
them and project their effect 


partly on the groung¢l 
they would toward a 
cparate 


rT equalls 


chance to 


|. Unionism for All Workers 


Unionism in the auto plants started 
with craft groups. But it made no 
headway until killed workers—with 
Walter Reuther a even then 
sct out in the late 1930s to organize 
ill the workers into an industrial union 
\ strike of General Motors tool-and 
die workers in 1939 established—in 


UAW least—the 


le ice I 


eves, at union’s right 
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once and for all to bargain for all GM 
workers 

¢ Bulwark—Yet UAW’s growth, power, 
and financial resources have mainh 
sprung from the unskilled production 
workers, ‘These are the people, making 
less than 70¢ an hour 20 years ago, 
whom UAW has bargained up to S2 
in hour or more. These are the people, 
subject only 20 years ago to capricious 
layoff and advancement and discharge 
is “too old” at 40, for UAW 


has obtained seniority, job protection, 


whom 


pensions, and, in 1955, some measure 

of wage security during lavofts 
Ihe skilled trades shared the 

fits. Higher wages, seniority 


bene 
paid vaca 
tions, pensions—all applied to skilled as 
well as unskilled. But within the 
of the union in recent vears a hair-linc 
crack developed and was widened by a 


ranks 


combination of economic, social, and 
bargaining factors 

Since the war, cyclical layoffs in the 
auto industry have nearly vanished for 
the skilled workers, particularly the 
tool-and-die men—the largest 


group of craft workers in the 


single 
UAW 
while continuing and growing in sever 
ity of effects among production work 
ers. At the time, the differ 
ential skilled unskilled, 


ibout 50%, iccording 


sarin wage 
and 
narrowed, 


timates down to about 35° 


between 
once 
to some ¢ 
his 
journeyman, who is proud of his posi 
tion as the elite of the blue-collar work 
Higher wages are the only real 
way for him to manifest hi superiority 
¢ Detonator—The catalyst that brought 
ibout the skilled worker 
the umion’s 1955 


now became a grievance to the 


force 


reaction wa 
bargaining emphasi 
innual wage. There } 
that skilled worker 


much as the 


on a guaranteed 
no question but 
f vored CGAW | 


tion worker 


produ 
voted as thi 
1955 UAW 
killed peopl 
realize or didn't 
1 GAW meant a smaller 
UAW’ 1955 
timated at | ¢ 
killed worker 

increase of S¢@ an hou 
what they thought the 


when it wa 
number one goal of th 
negotiation But the 

cither didn’t 
that getting 


1 
KnOW 


increas 
has been « 
iddition, the 
iverage wage 
far short of 
had a right to 
In June vhen the 
igned, the killed worker 
back on about 10 vear 


continuou 


contracts wer 

ould look 
of practi il] 
employment ind 


with lavoff 


overtime 
feel disenchantment hen 
ht in leu of fatter paychech 
ven while the contracts were 
being ratified by Ford and GM work 


ers. the skilled men struck, and it took 


and 


pen ion | 


every ounce of persuasion and prestige 
the international could muster to get 
them back on their jobs 
¢ Live Issue—Since then, the 
workers have never let the issue die. In 
Flint, a “Society of Skilled Workers” 
was organized to attempt to obtain bat 
gaining rights for the crafts. It has all 
but died under the international’s as 
sault on “dual unionism.” In Detroit, 
particularly at Ford's big Local 600, the 
skilled formulated a 
demands on the umon’s 
cxecutive board 
posal for “bargaining mghts as 
mentary to the main agreement to 
be ratified by skilled workers only 
to supplement the 
contract,’ 

In its first 
board rejected thi 


skilled 


workers series of 
international 
\ kev point was a pro 


suppl 


main local 
reaction, the executive 
recommendation “be 
i craft 
proach to the collective bargainmg prob 
s‘killed-trades 
in direct violation of the constitution of 


cause it believes it 1 union ap 


lems of our worker: 
our union 

¢ Changing Its Mind 
UAW has taken thi 
proach but adapted it and fitted it into 
the concepts of industrial 
ihead to the 

and even be UAW 
upplemental agreement ind greater au 
killed 
potent obtaim 
benefits for its members. ‘That is ap 
tatcment of policy 


Now 


sci tdie 


however, 


ba it ip 


unionism 
Looking 1955 bargaining 
ond ces where the 
tonomy for it trades can be a 


weapon to even more 
parent im the umon 
on a killed trad 


details of that program 


program” and the 


ll. Program for Problems 


At Chicago last 
Skilled ‘Trad 
growth and te 
the industt 


nmcy problem 


weck the union’s 
1 pt. recognized that its 
nological advances in 
iutomation) have brought 
taken 


problems can be 


Properh advan 
tage of these new 
turned into even 
it noted 


(on opportunity 


syreater opportuniti 


ibolition of the 
killed 


equal seniority and 


micrit pre id it the track ) 
killed men, of 


ung the same work 


Iwo 
le 


may now get dif 
wage UAW mits the 
ind the 
base, with bargaining to go on 
there Ihis would go tar toward 
up the ibout the 
ditt killed 
ind production worker 
lo give thy ind 
however, the 


tronger barg ining arm 


tcerent pre id 


nded higher wage to become 
the new 
from 
Cleaning complaints 


hrinking rential between 
othe I 

inion 

That's wher 


for the skilled peo 


proposals 


ubstance needs a 


sutonorn' 


the greater 
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in your floors with 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE 


R/C Duct Floors provide a 
complete network of underfloor 
electrical outlets for power 
light, telephone, and intercom 
systems. Outlets can be connected 
to convenient risers in a matter of 
minutes without ripping up, or drilling 
through floors and ducts. R/C Duct 
Floors consist of standard steel 
electrical distribution ducts 
set in reinforced concrete 
jorst “floors Average 
~~ costs show that 
R/C Duct Floors 


* COST 19% LESS 
than cellular steel floors! 
Before you build, ask 
your architect about 
R/C Duct Fieors. 


Standard electrical 
ducts are buried in 
structural concrete 


38 S. Dearborn St. - Chicage 3, It. 
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“ . . skilled-trades workers 
would be permitted the 
right to strike, . .” 


STORY storts on p. 84 
ple comes in: “Apprenticeable skilled 
trades and related workers, members ot 
our union, shall be permitted separate 
voting on matters pertaming only to 
their trades and ‘They 
would continue to vote in the general 
unit on matters common to all of the 
And: “Since employers quite 
often are not influenced simply by vot 
mg, it 1s also necessary to prov ide that 
under prescribed circumstances skilled 
trades workers be permitted the nght to 
trike 9‘ 
¢ More Power—All this implies a louder 
voice for the skilled trades in negoti 
iting contracts. In the past, skilled work 
crs were on the union bargaining teams 
but were elected as representatives of 
their plants or locals. Next time, how- 
ever, they will be elected as skilled work 
crs to argue for the skilled workers 

The result at the bargaining table, 
UAW hopes, will be a supplemental 
igreement to each master contract to 
deal with specific matters 
the skilled trades 
one such 


classifications 


vorkers.” 


concerning 
The merit spread is 
Another is apprentice train 
ing and apprentice ratios—and this may 
be one of the most important 

On this point, the new policy says, 
in effect: As new machinery eliminates 
unskilled jobs, open the trades to some 
of the unskilled men 
* Employer Woes—Disclosed only by 
indirection in the policy statement is a 
hornet’s nest for the employer. ‘The un 
ion could shoot at the bargaining table 
for two separate and unrelated gains 
one for production workers, and one for 
skilled workers. ‘Take 1955 as an exam 
ple. If UAW’s dual bargaining concept 
had been in action then, the union 
could have negotiated for a GAW for 
production workers only, and for 
other company-paid 
worker relocation—4or the skilled workers 
only If it got beth, the next 
round it could reverse the order, on 
the basis of experience and precedent. 


some 
major goal—say 


time 


lll. Heads We Win 


It is not by happenstance that the 
killed workers’ policy statement recalls 
the 1939 GM_ tool-and-die strike and 
points out that in 1953 a strike of pro 
duction brought about sub 
tantial gains for skilled tradesmen.’ 

If UAW in getting 
the companies to bargain for separate 
greements, it would double its chances 
of winning all its bargaining goals. ‘Whe 
production workers could accept their 
ontract, but if the skilled trades struck, 


workers 


were successful 





“PICK” of 
CLEVELAND 


an 


ALBERT PICK HOTEL 


Conveniently located in the heart of 
downtown Clevelord, the Carter in- 
vites you to enjoy hotel living at its 
best. Finest convention facilities in the 
city. Beautiful Rainbow Room seots 
over 1500. Air-conditioned rooms, 
with "Quiet Zone” for light sleepers. 
No charge for children. Free teletype 
reservations at any of the 23 Albert 
Pick Hotels located in 21 major cities. 


Write for your t? The 

‘ 
Pick Credit Card ~ C 
ond information booklets * " 
Pick Hotels Corporation % 
Dept. 6-103, 20 N. Wacker e 
Chicago 6, Illinois very 
New York Sales Office—MUrray Hill 7-8130 


é °” 





FOR SALES AND SERVICE 


...see “Radio Communication Equipment” 
in your yellow pages. Or, write: General 


Electric Co., Communications 

Equipment, Section X71126-22, 

Electronics Park, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Proper Annealing 
Our Guarantee 


The corrosion resistance of 
stainless steel pressure tubing is 
drastically impaired if improp 
erly or incompletely annealed 
Damascus Tube Company 
guarantees complete unimpair- 
ment of corrosion resistance in 

pressure tubing of 

its manufacture. A 

brochure explain 

ing our Anneal 
ing process and 
our complete 
manufacturing 
story is avail 
able upon re 


quest 


125 Siwascus TURE CONPANT 


| 
STAINLESS STEE TUBING ANC 


DEPARTMENT BW 


e, Pennsylve 





Dept. of Commerce ratings 
give Phoenix, Tucson and 
Yuma airports grades of 99% or 
better! Other Arizona airports 
share similar weather advantages 
and have excellent field facilities. 
The Air Force maintains large 
installations in Arizona; private 
industry, too — Douglas, Hughes, 
Goodyear, AiResearch, many 
others. Plenty of room for landing 
fields, all facilities. Perfectly loca- 
ted for dispersal. Arizona's famous 
climate attracts skilled people who 
enjoy working where it’s fun tolive 


Want to know more about amazin 
.rizona? Write for Arizona Industria 
Facts. Ask for specific information 
regarding your indlstry 


ine 


PHOEWNIRE ARIiZoOownNnNaA,A 
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“  —. UAW‘S new idea kicks 
the lid off Pandora's box for 
itself, too...” 


STORY starts on p. 84 


the plants would go down anyway. Man 
agement’s bargaining position would be 
weakened; it could not offer great gains 
for production workers at the expense 
of lesser gains for the skilled workers 
or vice versa 

Industrial relations officials of the auto 
companies will not comment on UAW 
in itself, it is a bar 
gaining point. But they do indicate that 
what the union proposes is entirely new 
¢ Questions for Union—But if, with its 
new idea, UAW complication: 
for management, it kicks the -lid oft 
Pandora’s box for itself, too 

Perhaps the greatest problem is thi 
How do you keep the skilled worker 


new plan, because, 


creates 


who vote separately on their own agree 
ment, and who ask the international 
board directly for trike per 
mission—responsiblé to and under thi 
authority of the local 
would not be a matter of wide pre id 
concern to UAW 
cases, such as Local 600 

Local 600 claims something 
than 40,000 members. Probabh 
killed workers, organ 
within the local, and the 
were leaders in the fight to obtain more 
bargaining power, With the skilled un 
ible to act independently of Local 
600 leadership in some very basic areas 


executive 
unions? his 


except in ertam 
better 
iS many 
as one half are 
ized as unit 


of unionism, wouldn't it be just 
tion of time before the skilled units 
were in fact separate locals? And would 
Local 600's bargaining 
power with the company? 

¢ Paradox?—And what about the 
ing contradiction of 
entially craft local 
UAW 


nizing the validity of such questions, de 


i ques 


this weaken 


cc 
what would be « 

within an endustrial 
union? pokesmen, while recog 


emphasize their long-range importance 
UAW has a 
vhen the chip ire down, and the inter 
national obviously think that 
unity of their song 1 Soli 


borever vill overshadow any 


herntage of bemg united 
le ider 
purpose 
darity 
incipient factionalism—especially if the 
killed workers, the elite of the 
If happ\ 


There is a larger frame in which to 


ponder UAW 


| 
operation 


plan With mor plant 
beimg mechanized, the 
ber of unskilled jobs is declining. In 
calling its Chicago conference, UAW 
Skilled ‘Trad Dept 
teadily increasing ratios of skilled work 
cers to production vorke! So thi 
itself, would be ufficient reason for the 
UAW? leadership to propose dramati 
new methods of barg 
killed trades. eno 


Pitiiil 


pointe d to the 


uning for the 





TRU-LAY 


PUSH W\\\. 


REMOTE CONTROLS 


make hundreds of products 
more useful...more salable 


» jen — 


The DATA FILE offered below 
shows how the Precision Con 
struction of these PUSH-PULLS 
provides sustained accuracy, 
lifetime service and improved 
operating characteristics for 
literally hundreds of products 

ranging from relatively deli 
cate photographic equipment 
to the roughest and toughest 
dirt-moving equipment) to 
make them more useful... 
more salable. 


Here is a picture of 
SIMPLICITY vs COMPLEXITY 

















Tru-Lay Push-Pulls are Simple 
have One Moving Part 
provide Lifetime Service, 
Lifetime Accuracy, Low 
Over-All Cost and they are 
Noiseless. We have never heard 
of a Tru-Lay Flexible Push-Pull 


wearing out in normal service. 


Mechanical Linkages, as shown 
dotted inthe drawing, are Com 
plex, have Many Parts, Many 
Pointe of Wear to create In 
creasing Back-Lash with Loss 
of Accuracy and Multiple Vibra 
tion Rattles. 


The six bulletins and 
booklets in the 
¥ DATA FILE 
[ A . 


provide a clear picture of 
how the Flexibility of 
Tru-Lay Push-Pull Re 
mote Controls simplifies 
Design and Assembly 
cuts costs for Engi 
neering and Production, 


aAgco 





\ 


AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


601-A Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2 


2216-A South Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 27 
9279. A Connecticut Ave. Bridgeport 2, Conn 
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ye Of a Up 
FAC 


ain handling and, conditioning equipment, 


Clarage serves industrial plants of all types, all sizes the 


world over. 


By specializing — building air handling and 


conditioning equipment exclusively — Clarage has a con- 


centrated “know-how” that means important dividends for 
you. Whatever your requirements in our field, call upon 


Clarage . 


servant. 


. dependable equipment for making air your 


> 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


(Advertisement) 





THE COST CUTTING SERIES... 





LUBRICATED valve cuts automation costs 


Ordinary valves need costly, heavy 
power mechanisms to close and 
wedge-in the sealing seats. The Rock- 
well-Nordstrom lubricated plug valve 
has proven easier and less costly to 
automate than other valves because 
with a lubricant-smooth 
quarter-turn. The result: simpler, less 
costly power actuators and fast, pre 
cise flow control.’ And the plastic 


it closes 
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lubricant sealing film that prevents 
leakage also reduces wearing friction 
for longer life, lower cost on plant 
services. Rockwell-Nordstrom valves 
are available in a full range of sizes 
for hydraulic and pneumatic cylinder, 
electric and pneumatic motor opera- 
tion. Write for more details. Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 
8, Pennsylvania 





Not as Rumored 


Newspapers were off 
base when they guessed the 
Administration would ask new 
T-H emergency rules. 


Rumors published this week reported 
a new Administration plan for amend- 
ing the national emergency strike sec- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act, but they 
are without foundation 

Ihe rumors can be traced to a press 
conference at which Secy. of Labor 
James P. Mitchell wondered aloud 
about the efficacy of the injunction 
that’s keeping East and Gulf Coast 
longshoremen from striking (BW—Dec. 
1'56,p135). No serious bargaining has 
gone on since the strike was enjoined, 
ind Washington is worried lest the 
stoppage resume because no agreement 
is reached during the statutory 80 days 
that the injunction runs 

Mitchell observed that maybe it 
would have been better if, after the 
first 10-day restraining order, the gov 
ernment had not sought the longer- 
term injunction, holding it back as a 
threat instead. From this remark, re 
porters “doped” a new Administration 
idea for T-H amendments that would 
iuthorize the government to get an in 
it wanted for the 


or for a series of 


junction at any tin 
full 80 davs all at once 
shorter periods 
¢ Misinterpreted—That interpretation 
made news, and there was no check 
back with Mitchell. Thus it was pub 
lished, and unions, and 
congressmen wondered if a big new 
fight over Taft-Hartles 
the 1957 session 

I'he fact is that neither the President 
nor Mitchell will ask for any changes 
in the national emergency strike pro 
visions of the law Thev will propose 
that were put before 
the last session of Congress, including 
one that would allow men on strike for 
wage increases to vote in representation 
chminate— the 
so-called “union-busting” provision that 


employers, 


was coming in 


the same changes 


clections This would 
unions strongly oppose in T-H 

Other changes in the law might be 
recommended later. A special labor 
industry committee from the construc 
tion industry is considering, at the Ad 
ministration’s request, special building 
trades problems that have 
T-H. The 
mulling over possibl 
ilternatis 


irisen under 

informally 
imendments or, 
1 special labor law 
covering the industry as 
the Railway Labor Act covers railroad 
ind airline emplovees 

Mitchell also plans to urge Congress 
to expand minimum-wage coverage, pos 
sibly to include large retailers. eno 


committee 1s 


as an 
construction 
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Quiet benefits all employees at New York City’s 
Columbian Carbon Company. A noise-muffling 
ceiling of Armstrong Arrestone quiets the ac- 
counting mac hine room, while all other general 
and executive office areas are sound conditioned 
with ceilings of Armstrong Travertone, 


Where is sound conditioning most needed? 


Businessmen find that “quiet” is vital 


to both executive and general office areas 


The need for quiet, efficient working 
conditions is prompting more and more 
busine ssmen to Inc lude nose absorb 
ing ceilings in their remodeling and 
building plans. Budget limitations 
however, sometimes restrict acoustical 
treatment to those office areas where 
the need seems the greatest 

In some companies these areas are 
the general offices, where large concen 
trations of personne l and business ma 
chines create loud and disturbing 
noise levels. Other firms install acous 
tical ceilings in their private offices 
only, feeling that the executive needs 
to concentrate more intensely than the 


average ¢ mployee. 


Whenever possible, however, most tures to meet any ‘udget, appearance, 
companies prefer to sound condition or building code requirement 
their entire offices. They realize that For full details and a free job esti- 
a secretary's error, often caused by dis mate, call in your Armstrong Acoustical 
tracting noises, can be as harmful to a Contractor. He's listed in the Yellow 
business as that of an executive Pages of your phone book, 


Quite often, a sound-conditioning For the free booklet, “Quiet at Work,” 


write Armstrong Cork Company, 4212 
period of years until all office areas are Indian Road 


job is done a little at a time over a 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
acoustically treated These “repeat” 


customers are one of the biggest 


sources of business for many Arm (Armstrong 


strong Acoustical Contractors 


Armstrong Acoustical Contractors ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


handle the full line of Armstrong Cochlentene@ © ‘Yeavestens® © Cretan 


sound-conditioning materials These Minatone® « Arrestone® « Corkoustic® 
Perforated Asbestos Board 


products offer a wide variety of fea 





‘Amazing how little this 
TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING cosis!”’ 


Initial cost of the Torrington Needle 
Bearing is much less than that of any 
comparable anti-friction bearing. But 
economy in first cost is only the start 
of savings which accrue to users of the 
Needle Bearing 

Because of its unit construction and 
small size, housings and related mem- 
bers can be made smaller and lighter. 

Ease of installation trims costs on 
the assembly line, too. Just a simple 
operation on an arbor press places the 
hardened outer shell of the Needle 
Bearing in the housing 

Throughout the life of the completed 
assembly, the Torrington Needle Bear- 
ing continues to pile up benefits. Low 


friction, high load capacity and reten- 
tion of lubricants all contribute to the 
characteristically long service life of 
Needle Bearings. 

For twenty years, our Engineering 
Department has helped designers and 
manufacturers throughout industry to 
adapt the unique advantages of the 
Needle Bearing to their products. Let 
us help you make the Needle Bearing 
“standard equipment” in yours. 

See our new Needle Bearing Catalog 
in the 1955 Sweet's Product Design File 

or write direct for ¢ ‘atalog No. 55. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn. « South Bend 21, Ind. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


£o0% 
TORRINGTON BEARINGS (2: 


t 
ee” 


Heedie « Spherical Roller + Tapered Roller + Cylindrical Roller + Ball + Needle Rollers 


TORRINGTON 


NEEDLE BEARINGS 


Give you these benefits 


© low coefficient of starting and 


running friction 
full complement of rollers 


unequalled radial load 
capacity 


low unit cost 
long service life 
compactness and light weight 


runs directly on hardened 
shafts 


permits use of lorger and 
stiffer shofts 





In Labor 


AFL-CIO Readies Its Arguments 
To Win Over White-Collarites 


\FL-CIO’s campaign to unionize 13-million white- 
collar workers will open with a public relations program 
planned to tell them why they should be in unions 

Details of what may be a long, careful drive in a thinly 
organized field were discussed at a conference of the 
federation’s Industrial Unions Dept. last week (BW 
Dec.5'56,p163). Employers, watching closely, received 
clues to the arguments to be used in soliciting white- 
collar memberships. 

\s outlined by IUDs president, Walter Reuther, the 
arguments for umonization are 

¢ White-collar salaries, which once led factory wages, 
have fallen behind. 

* Too many office employees are being “paid off with 
high-sounding titles,” instead of proper salaries. 

* “Red apple” promotions, based on_ favoritism rather 
than on regular promotion schedules, are “far too 
common. 

¢ Women white-collarites aren’t being paid the same 
salary as men doing comparable work in many places 

¢ White-collar people aren't “protected” by a seniority 
system. 

¢ There is no grievance machinery for office-workers, 
says IUD; each white-collarite is left on his own in 
pressing complaints to management. 


AFL-CIO Election Post-Mortem 


Turns Up a Scapegoat 


In its continuing post-election assessment of its 1956 
political action, AFL-CIO has now reached a number 
of conclusions. Among them are the discovery of a 
scapegoat and the acknowledgment of the emergence 
of a formidable persoriality who can influenc’ 
vote 

\s the current issue of the AFL-CIO News puts it: 

“The conservatism and stubbornness of Southern 
Democratic Congressional committee chairmen imposed 
an enormous handicap. . . .” 

And, “The most effective GOP campaigner, next to 
Eisenhower himself, was probably Labor Secy. James P. 
Mitchell. . . .” 


the labor 


Portsmouth Gets Phone Service 
But CWA Strike Continues 


Limited local telephone service was restored in Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, this week, despite a continuing strike 
against the Ohio Consolidated Telephone Co. Mean 
while, public sentiment was growing for pressure to end 
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the long walkout of the Communications Workers of 
America (BW —Oct.20°56,p25) 

Ohio Consolidated resumed operating its automatic 
exchange on Monday, but only 4,500 of 15,000 tele- 
phones were reactivated. ‘he others weren't operating 
because of cut cables 

Ihe company closed its manual and automatic ex 
changes on Oct. 15 after a near riot due to a labor 
dispute. When the automatic exchange reopened, 20 
supervisory employees moved in—to eat and sleep there 
until the danger of violence is over. ‘Tension continued 
high, and police allowed only persons living in the area 
to approach within six blocks of the exchange. 


7,600 Hormel Employees 
Will Split $5.1-Million 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co. last week earmarked a record 
$5.1-million for 7,600 employees covered by two funds. 

Hormel! distributed nearly $2.6-million under its joint 
earnings program, giving cach employee a check for 3.417 
times his basic 40-hour weekly paycheck. 

At the same time, the company put $2.5-million into 
the Hormel Employees’ Profit-Sharing Trust, which pro 
vides retirement benefits for employees. Hormel work- 
ers’ individual accounts will be credited with sums 
varying from $49.95 to $2,200, with 770 persons receiving 
the top figure. 

Money put into the profit-sharing account belongs to 
the employee, who can accumulate a maximum $20,000. 
lhe worker can draw the money in a lump sum on 
retirement or on quitting Hormel, or he may draw it 
out on some monthly basis. Beneficiaries get the money 
if the employee dies 


Labor Briefs 


Labor newscasts attract a radio audience of 3.5-million 
persons cach night, according to Morris Novik, AFL 
CIO's radio-television consultant. The figure is from 
an independent listening survey agency. ‘The federation 
presents Edward P. Morgan as commentator on 170 
stations, John W. Vandercook over 100. ‘Ten newscasts 
are broadcast weekly 


Ringling Bros has reached contract terms with the 
American Guild of Variety Artists for the 1957 season. 
The pact, covering performers, 1s expected to clear 
away labor problems that plagued the circus this year 
(page 29). 


Factory earnings nudged up a cent more in November, 
to an average $2.03 an hour, and reached $82.42 a week, 
the Dept. of Labor announced last week 


District 50 of the United Mine Workers plans to 
challenge the Seafarers International Union in Canadian 
Great Lakes ports next spring. Some 50,000 seamen in 
Dominion coastal and inland waters are the long-range 
goal, but District 50's first target will be 1,500 lost te 
SIU two years ago 
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“For glare reduction, 
I’m specifying 
Gmerican LUSTRAGRAY* 


American Lustragray~——the new, neutral gray tint, glare 
reducing glass—is in demand by building owners desir- 
ing a modern, functional glass for ofhce buildings, 
factories, schools, hospitals, etc The use of American 
Lustragray provides a more comfortable and efficient 
place to work. It is a very economical tinted glass, and 


eliminates the need for window blinds. 


J; ie aw dl agin 
5 oe aes 


wew 654tA 


“My tenants 
enjoy its soft, 
diffused light” 





Functional Features 


* Enhances interior dec- 
oration by softening 
color contrasts 
© Creates restful atmosphere 
© Kon-fading 


© Reduces glare 
approximately 50%, 
© Reduces solar radiation trans- 
mission approximately 33). % 
© Permits clear view 


© True color transmission © Does not require the special 
© Neutral shade harmonizes installation handling of 
with interior and exterier colors other tinted glass 


For additional technical data, send for catalog 7-A. 
Be sure and use American Lustragray in your new build- 
ing. It is available nationally through more than 500 
glass jobbers. Check your classified directory for listing. 


COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ARNOLD, PA. © ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 
JEANNETTE, PA. © OKMULGEE, OKLA. 





THE MARKETS 


The Treasury Market: 





Yield in Percent 
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Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
I nvestors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
129" Consecutive Dividend 


ll cents a 
from net 
payable December 
24 to shareholders 
of record Novem- 
ber 30, 1956, 


share, 
income, 


ROBERT W, 


ecvelary 


LADD, 


200 Berkeley Street, Koston 
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Today's Research Pays 
Tomorrow's Dividends 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
‘ SNELL {aca 


FOR PROFITS 


PROGRESS 


foster D. Onell Inc. 


PESEARCH LABORATORIES 
CHEMISTS * ENGINEERS 
29 W. 15 St. New York 11, N. Y. 


ainbridge, N 
altimore 





+ 


+ Skilled Labor 


+ ideal Plant 
Sites 


+ Modern 
industrial Parks 


RHODE 
ISLAND 


INDUSTRY'S 
IDEAL STATE 


— 
Rt. Oev. Coun. AM. 52', State House, 








help wanted 


every business man needs help—and 
needs it badly-—-at some time or other. 
If you have a special service that will 
help America’s business executives 
the readers of BUSINESS WEEK 
then tell them through the Special 
Services Section. 


Just write Classified Division 
BUSINESS WEEK, P.O. Bex 12. NY 36 











94 The Varkets 


the money pinch of 1953 shows how 
much tighter the market is today: The 
24s then sold at prices yielding around 
3.25%, and the 34s, which were sold 
carly in 1953, vielded 3.37% at their 
peak that year 

I'he short-term sector of the Treasury 
market has been hit hard, too, as 
evidenced by the 23-year high of 
3.331% average interest the Treasury 
had to pay for its latest weekly offering 
of 91-day bills 
¢ Tighter Yet?—The high bill rate has 
aroused Wall Street fears that the Fed- 
eral Reserve might again increase its 
discount rate—the rate that member 
banks pay to borrow from the Fed. This 
is the peak commercial. bank lending 
and the Fed has kept the rate 
at 3% while supplying the system with 
tunds to meet record demands. But 
bond dealers fear that, once the 
holiday rush is over, the Fed may want 
to bring the discount rate more in 
line with the bill rate by raising it to 


34° 


scason, 


SOT 


This sort of market would cause 
trouble for the U.S. Treasury. In last 
December's weekly offerings, the aver- 
ige mterest cost for three months was 
$6.40 per $1,000 on bills; this week it 
comes to $8.27. And the current gov- 
ernment bond market is such that if 
the ‘Treasury wanted to sell either an 
intermediate-term or a long-term issue, 
it would have to put a very high coupon 
on it 
Some 
‘Treasury 


a 33% 


bond experts feel that the 
would have to put at least 
coupon and probably a 3§% 
tag on any issue of, say, 20 years matu 
rity. One man bluntly: “The 
Treasury couldn't even sell a long-term 
bond in this 'market—with anything 
like a re asonable coupon, that is.” 
* Prospect— When market conditions 
will loosen up depends largely on two 
factors, sav the bond experts 

¢ How the Fed acts in coming 
months with regard to money rates 

¢ How heavy the volume of corpo 
rate and municipal borrowing will be 
(Right now, it looks like another peak 
year.) 


Says 


If the Fed decides its major objective 
is to combat inflationary pressures 
brought about by expected peak money 
demands from industry and labor, and 
keeps credit tight, the Treasury could 
find itself with some headaches 

Ihe rise in money rates will cost the 
estimated $300-million 
interest next vear than 
originally budgeted. It has nearly $35 
billion of securities maturing next year, 
besides the $20-billion or so of bills 
always outstanding. If all these secu- 
ritics have to be rolled over—or if any 
further attempts are made to shift them 
into longer-term l'reasury 
might be facing the most unresponsive 
market of the past 35 years 


lreasury an 


more mm Was 


issues—the 


Wall St. Talks 


. . « about declining 
profit margins . . . C.I.T. bor- 
rowing costs .. . blaming tight 
money. 


Eying the 1957 prospects, Wall 
Street’s Francis I. du Pont & Co. comes 
up with this pertinent comment: “How 
much business is important . . . [to 
stockholders} . . . but how much profit 
is equally significant.” Thus, “the de- 
cline in profit margins by leading 
entities is a disturbing factor.’ Because 
the decline already reflects inability to 
boost prices to cover rising labor and 
material costs, “the wage agreements 
calling for further pay hikes [in 1957] 
in major industries are an important 
consideration in analyzing . . . [earnings 
potential] . even under continued 
boom . . . conditions. Any decline in 
sales could have a serious effect on 
profits.” 


Signs of the times: C.1.T. Financial 
Corp.'s average borrowing cost this year 
was 4%, compared with only 2.75% in 
1954 and 1955... . Trading in raw silk 
has ceased on the New York Com- 
modity Exchange, due to malnutrition 
brought on by the growing popularity 
of man-made fibers. . . . A large offering 
of new high-grade tax-exempt bonds was 
sold last week on a 4.4% basis, a vield 
that is 4 of 1% higher than that offered 
by Standard & Poor's daily index of 50 
industrial stocks. To help sell them also 
the borrower added an_ increasingly 
popular gimmick of late: The bonds 
were made non-callable as a whole be- 
fore 1967 for refunding with a lower- 
couponed issue 


Whipping boy: Streeters are noticing 
a marked tendency among corporate 
officials to blame tight money for most 
of the unhappy things that befall them, 
especially when optimistic forecasts of 
sales and profits fail to pan out. 


Market letter gleanings: “Investment 
policy of stock investors should be 
geared to the probability of uneven and 
sometimes lower markets” in 1957. 
(Moody's Stock Survey) Look “for 
continuation of extreme selectivity for 
possibly all of 1957.”" (Walston & Co.) 

‘Prospects still favor 
further recovery) but in terms of 
the D-J industrial average, probably 
85% of this has already been accom- 
plished.” (Reynolds & Co.) “Cau- 
tion and careful are called for 
in new purchases and, generally speak- 
ing, reserve buying power continues . . . 
desirable.” (Standard & Out- 
look). 


(some 


analvsis 


Poor's 
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KELSEY-HAYES POWER BRAKES 


Now Offered 


as standard or optional equipment 


by America’s Leading 
Producers of Motor Cars 


Power braking systems are just one of many diversified 
products manufactured by Kelsey-Hayes for the 
automotive industry—one of several major industries 


served by Kelsey-Hayes Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


KELSEY-HAYES 


Kelsey-Hayes Company, Detroit 32, Mich. « Major Suppiier to the Automotive, Aviation and Agricultural industries 
‘5 PLANTS Automotive: Detroit and Jackson, Michigan; McKeesport, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
Springfield, Ohio 2 plants SPECO Aviation Division); Utica, New York 4 


Aviation: Jackson, Michigan; 2 
Implement and Wheel LD) 


Utica Drop Forge and Tool Division . Agricultural: Davenport, lowa (French & Hecht Farm 





Short cut 
for fast 
freight 











WESTERN 
MARYLAND 
RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 





K & B Ovens 

are custom designed, 
fabricated and 
installed for 
industrial drying, 
baking, dehydrating, 
curing and aging 
operations, 


Write for new oven catalog. 


KIRK & BLUM MFG CO 
3114 Forrer St 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
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Department Store Sales and Stocks 


1947-49 = 100 (Seasonally adjusted ) 
eee ee ee 


1955 


Data. federal Reserve Board 


So Far, More Stocks Than Sales 


The spread between sales and stocks 
at department stores after seasonal ad- 
justment widened in October. Sales 
dipped 5% below September levels. At 
the same time, inventories at the end of 
October rose to a new seasonally ad- 


Cotton Exports 


Thowsends of 500 Ib. Bales 
600 


Deta: Dept. of Commerce. 


justed high of 142% of the 1947-49 
average —up 2% from the precedin 
month and up 10% from Oct. 31, 1955. 
With Christmas sales off to a slow start 
this year, it will take brisk last-minute 
selling to balance sales and stock. 


Coming Out of the Doldrums 


There has been a marked change in 
the cotton export picture, Exports 
turned sharply upward in August with the 
new export subsidy, then climbed to 
505,000 bales in September — the high- 
est for the month since 1939, Exports 
last season were among the poorest for 
any modern peacetime year — 15% be- 
low 1955 levels. However, the Agricul- 
ture Dept. expects sales during the 1956- 
57 season (which began Aug. 1, 1956) 


to be the largest of any season since 


1933-34’s 7¥2-million bales. This would 
help reduce the record 14%-million- 
bale surplus. 

Foreign buyers cut their operating 
stocks to the bone during the 1955-56 
season, waiting for the new U. S. a 
program. Now they buy at about 642¢ 
a lb. under the pegged price here. 

Export demand 1s strengthened too 
by international tension. Meanwhile, 
Russia is expected to continue taking 
much of Egypt’s output. 
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by Carter Jones, 


Here, the 


excitement of 


the busy week 





i eekend diversions are past eee Monday 
dawns, fresh, clear, promising... early 


birds of business poise for flight... 


‘| he difference between Business Week and 
generalized magazines is the difference 
between Monday and Saturday, the sheet 
excitement of first flight into the busy week 
versus the weekend round of diversions. This 
is why Business Week is not a “something-like- 
something-else”, Other magazines that can do 
other things better have neither time nor space 
to do what our editors do so well: to balance 
the books for the week just losed ... to report 
current business on all fronts production, 
marketing, money, labor, Washington, the 
world... to “go on ahead” for its busy read- 
ers. To the 91°) of our subscribers who are 
management men, there just isn’t a more excit- 
Ing story. To the « ompanies that swell our un 
challenged advertising volume, there is no 
more rewarding atmos- 

phere eo for selling is BUSINESS 

done in the busy week, WEEK 


and sales come easier 


where excitement comes 
naturally, 


A Met,cow- Hill Publication 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


VOU ADVERTISE IM BUSINESS WELK WHEN YOU WANT 10 INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT WEN 





Kodapak Sheet 


“Kodapok" isa trademark for Eastman's plastic sheet 


amazes the experts 


Tues E YEARS’ exposure to sun, rain, snow, 


ial and city grime didn’t mar the surface of this 
— 


Emerson dealer sign, vacuum-formed from 60- 
gauge Kodapak Sheet, then spray-painted. Even 

HMers, experts, who compared it with a new design, 
me would have been hard put to tell which was the 


2 old and which the new, had not color specifica- 
is yit} 7 and Ra ody tions been changed during the period! 


How comes Kodapak Sheet’s superior 
= weathering ability? Answer: Kodapak Sheet 


is chemically stable . . . tough, durable—free 
from surface defects . resists air-borne 


dust, dirt, acids and alkalis 


My (44 . 2 F : Interested in street signs? Highway or 
y.¢< By ey i, Py i traffic markers? Displays? Outdoors and in- 


doors, ““Kodapak Sheet makes good mer- 


. } : andise better.’ Call representative or write. 
” SF d fied chandise better.” Ca | 
4 fl (Wey | 


red 


Cellviose Products Division, EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales Representatives: Cleveland, Philadelphia, Providence. 
Distributors: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales, Ltd.). 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK If you’re visiting Washington soon—for the inauguration next month, 
DEC. 22. 1956 or for business or family sightseeing—you may need to brush up on hotels, 
: ° restaurants, and after-dark entertainment. For those in the know, wining and 
dining and transient living in the Capital are better these days than most 
people realize. But others are likely to be nettled by many bewilderments, 
including the old unwritten law that the town goes to bed at eleven. 





Washington’s hotels have one thing in common—they’re more expen- 
A BUSINESS WEEK sive than in most other cities. Aside from that, they're a varied lot. 


The three newest—each good in its way—are the Statler (downtown), 

the DuPont Plaza (edge of downtown), and the Woodner (out in the North- 

SERVICE west quarter). They are modern, efficient, convenient, without a trace of 
Capital atmosphere—which may or may not please you 


In size, service, and atmosphere, the three big name hotels in Wash- 
ington still are the Shoreham and the Sheraton Park (both halfway out in 
the NW quarter) and the Mayflower (downtown) 


¢ The Shoreham is newly renovated, sophisticated, cheerful—rated No. 1 
by many who know Washington. Among the residents you're likely to see 
there are Sens. Byrd, Magnuson, Murray, and AEC Chmn. Strauss 


¢ The nearby Sheraton Park is the old Wardman Park, modernized by its 
new owners. It’s the Capital home of Chief Justice Warren, Defense Secy 
Wilson, Postmaster Gen. Summerfield, and Sens. Bush, Carlson, Holland, 
Smith, Thye, and O’Mahoney. 


* The Mayflower, still a hub of activity, social and political, may be the 
Capital’s most fascinating hotel. Such men as Justice Reed and Sens. George, 
Williams, and Bricker make it their home in Washington 


Downtown, the old-line house of luxury is the Sheraton Carlton, rela- 
tively small but long a landmark of gracious—and expensive—living. Then 
there are the Willard, quiet and conservative, the oldest big hotel in town; 
its next-door neighbor, the Washington; and the Hay-Adams, quiet and 
refined. Beyond these, you strike mostly typical tourist hotels 


For business executives who fly in, a huge new motel, the Marriott, 
will be convenient. It opens next month on U.S. 1 near National Airport 
and the Pentagon, with 360 de luxe units, restaurant, swimming pool, 
barber shop—everything but a bar (in Virginia) 


Restaurants in the Capital are better than a few years back. Some of 
the old places have perked up, and a few names have caught on. Top- 
ranking steak and seafood houses downtown include: The Occidental, where 
you may see important people; Duke Ziebert’s, with a lively atmosphere; Fan 
and Bill’s, something like Lindy’s in New York; Olmstead’s, a long-estab- 
lished house that closes early. Men like Cannon's Steak House, in the market 
district and Hall’s seafood house near the waterfront 


French and Italian restaurants downtown are expensive but good: La 
Salle du Bois, sophisticated French, formal, reservations recommended; 
Place Vendome, congenial, excellent French cuisine; Colony, French-Italian 
cookery, formal dining, with an appealing cocktail lounge and piano down- 
stairs; Ristorante Italiano, small but cheerful, good food. L’Espionage, 
in Georgetown, serves good French food in unusual surroundings, attracts 
mostly a younger group. Normandy Farm in Potomac, Md., 15 miles from 
town, offers superior country dining in a French provincial setting 


PAGE 101 Old Washington atmosphere lurks in places like these: Harvey's (down- 
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town), in its 98th year; Billy Martin’s (Georgetown), a full array of beef and 
seafood, interesting locale; Collingwood (5 miles out in Virginia), candlelight 
dining 


For family dining in a Pennsyivania Dutch atmosphere, try the Water 
Gate Inn, on the Potomac near the Lincoln Memorial. Or if you're out driv- 
ing with your family, the Brook Farm Restaurant in Chevy Chase, Md.— 
chicken, roast beef. For Chinese food, The Good Earth (downtown, behind 
the Mayflower) 


After 11 p.m., life in Washington is a bit sad, as always. The Shoreham 
offers dinner and supper dancing in two lovely rooms, best in town; the 
Statler has a smallish club for dancing; the Old New Orleans (downtown) is 
cheerful, with a small show downstairs; there’s a pleasant supper club 
called the Silver Fox (out in NW) that has music—and that’s just about it 


Liquor is served in Washington until 2 a.m. weekdays, until midnight 
Saturdays; only beer and wine on Sundays. Bottle stores are open until 
9 p.m. weekdays, until midnight Saturdays, closed on Sundays. Liquor is 
comparatively cheap at these stores—no fair trade prices 


P.S. You can skip those downtown clubs that advertise exotic shows. 
Nearest good ones are in Baltimore 


Time is running out if you haven't as yet lined up tickets for events of 
the inaugural weekend in Washington. Here's a review of major activities— 
plus a few suggestions covering tickets and invitations 


Jan. 19A festival starring Hollywood and Broadway personalities; 
tickets from $3.50 to $12. Order from the Inaugural Committee, 1022 15th 
St. N.W., Washington, D. C 


Jan. 20—An evening Inaugural Concert by the Washington Symphony; 
tickets from $4.50 to $11. Order from Campbell’s Music Co., 1108 G St. N.W 


Jan. 21—Inaugural Ceremony at the Capitol, noon; standing-room for 
50,000 or more; seats for 14,000, free. For a reserved seat, contact your city 
or state GOP party office, or your local congressman. 


Inaugural Parade starting at 1:30; seats along the route from $3.50 to 
$18.75. Highest prices are for seats opposite the White House across from 
the Presidential box. Order from Parade Ticket Committee, 1022 15th 
St. N.W., or through your state GOP organization if you want seats from 
$7.50 up 


Inaugural Ball starting at 9.00; for 7,300 couples, at $30 per couple, by 
invitation. It may not be too late to get a bid through your state inaugural 
liaison officer (whom you can contact through the GOP organization). 


Black tie is required for the Inaugural Concert; white tie and tails are 
properly worn to the Inaugural Ball, though black tie will suffice. You will 
find a score of “Dress Suit Rental” shops listed in the Washington classified 
telephone directory—who can fit you out on fairly short notice. 


For executives who like to cook, here’s a recipe from Luchow’s Res- 
taurant, New York, that may solve the problem of leftover holiday turkey: 
Dice turkey and mushrooms; saute together. Add a sour cream sauce 
to leftover turkey gravy. Mix turkey and mushrooms into sauce; simmer. 
Serve with wild rice and raisins on the side. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dee. 22, 1956, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N.Y. 





PowenrGrip “imine” Betts 
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A certain hobbing machine of European manufac- 
ture is considered by many to provide the best 
method of cutting precision gears. But this triumph 
of Old World craftsmanship wasn’t enough to suit 
one smart plant engineer. He installed a U. S. 
PowerGrip “Timing’’® Belt and production 
promptly went up 37%—and wheels came out with 
a better finish. Naturally, this resulted in consider- 
able cost savings. 

The unique ability of U. S. PowerGrip to step 
up production is one of the many ways in which it 
simplifies and improves a power transmission unit. 

For the design of hand tools, drill presses, saws, 
electric typewriters, machine tools, processing 
equipment —from fleapower to 1,000 horsepower — 
get U. S. PowerGrip “Timing” Belts. 

These— plus expert engineering service —are ob- 
tainable at the 28 “U.S.” District Sales Offices, 
“U.S.” power transmission distributors, or contact 
U.S. Rubber, Mechanical Goods Div., Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y. In Canada, Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd. 


Mechanical Goods Division 
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PILOT for Bell Aircraft Corp.’s return to production field is Pres. Leston P. Faneuf, who stepped up from executive vice-president. 
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planes. 
and development. 


in aircraft production, and now an even 
bigger name in aircraft research, is get 
ting set to claim the best of both 
worlds. It isn’t giving up research by a 
long shot, but it’s tuning up also to re 
turn to the production field from 
whence it came 

It was at the end of World War II 
with a solid production record of 13,- 
000 P-39 fighters and 663 B-29 bomb 
ers behind him--that Lawrence D. Bell, 
the company’s founder, firmly turned 
his back on any more production work. 

Before his death last October, how 
ever, Bell had already started the shift 
back to production. Now Leston P. 
Faneuf (picture, left)—long the found 
er’s right-hand man, designer of the 
companys reorganized setup, and its 
current president—has taken over the 
controls for the return trip 
¢ Changing Patterns—In taking leave 
of production a decade ago and return 
ing to it now, Bell Aircraft has aimed 
at keeping ahead of the changing pat- 
terns of its industry. 

At the war's end, Lawrence Bell saw 
rugged years coming for military plane 
producers. So he declined to enter any 
more design contests for the next gen 
cration of fighters or bombers. It looked 
to him, too, as if such companies as 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Boeing Airplane 
Co., and Lockheed Aircraft Corp 
would have the civilian transport 
market pretty well sewed up. So he saw 
little future for his company there 
cither. 

Instead, he turned to rockets, mis 
siles, vertical-lift aircraft 
right) and research. “That,” he said, 
“is what’s going to win the next war.” 
And though the payoff might be slim 
for 15 to 20 years, he turned his com 
pany into a “‘frontier’’ research group 

In part this was dictated by the eco- 
nomic facts as Bell saw them. In large 
measure it was also due to his person 
ality. Bell was not particularly inter 
ested in production or profits for their 
own sake. He was enthusiastic, almost 
visionary, about what lay ahead in the 
aircraft field, and he wanted to be one 
of the first to get in on it. There was 
another point, too, though he and his 
fellow executives didn’t make much of 
it publicly—a feeling that national de 
fense required work along this line, 
and that Bell Aircraft should do it 
¢ Pioneering—As a result, during the 


(pictures, 
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Bell Aircraft Corp., once a big factor 









Bell Revs Up for New Take-Off 


Bell Aircraft first made its name producing 
After the war it switched to research 
Now it’s set to take off again 
in production. Here's why it’s shifting—and how. 


postwar period Bell has pioneered in 
¢ Rockets, missiles, and the ele 
tronic controls and guidance 
they use. 
¢ High speed rocket planes. Bell 
built the X-1, first to break the sound 
barrier, and the X-2, the present alti 
tude record holder 
¢ Vertical lift aircraft—both jet 
and propeller-driven types 
There have been other 
projects, too, but these are 
wraps. 
¢ But Not Production—By and large, 
this type of work has involved research 
studies, plus the construction of one or 
two equipment prototypes but not 
full-scale production. It hasn't taken up 
much capacity. And it hasn't paid too 
well; the average return has been about 


~/ 


systems 


pionecnng 
still under 


net on the costs involved 
Consequently, both to keep its plants 
busy and its profits reasonable, Bell 
Aircraft turned to whatever miscellane 
ous production it could get. ‘The bulk 
of this was in jet engine nacelles for 
the B-47 and now for the B-52 bomber, 
and rocket engines for the Nike anti 
aircraft missile 
contract basis 

in the early 1950s, Bell’s own heli 
copter program got off the ground into 
heavy production. ‘To sweeten thing 
up still further for the stockholder 
Bell has diversified into profitable civil 
ian busines 


program—all on a sub 


es via acquisition 
But with all these miscellaneous ven 

tures, the central fact remains: Bell Au 
craft hasn’t had a production plane of 
its own for 11 years 
e Why the Shift?—Now, however, a 
number of factors are combining to turn 
Bell around and take it back into prime 
contracting and volume production 

e First, the nature of the aircraft 
industry has changed. Planes are turn 
ing more and more into electronically 
controlled, manned missile Airplane 
production compan are crowding 
more and more into Bell’s field of mi: 
iles and research. So, to compete bet 
ter on its own ground, Bell wants to 
round out into actual volume produc 
tion 

¢ Then there’s the profit angle 
Production tends to pay better, with a 
return that’s double and more what 
research brings in. Bell presently nets 
ind its 17% re 
turn on net worth tags behind the in 
dustry’ 


about 3% profit on sales 


erage of 20% return on net 





Among vertical rising craft, 
FLIGHT helicopters are well estab- 
lished; Bell looks for bigger civilian market. 












Convertiplanes, their blades for- 


TEST ward for highspeed flight, are 


under development in vertical-rising field, 






DESIGN Ducted fans a wing tips 


also have promise—but haven't 
got past this artist's conc eption. 





Management 5 


“. .. Bell sank some $10-million of its own into developing 
its basic three-passenger helicopter Model 47, before it 
got a single military order . . . 


t It would like to 
© Pinally / 
At h 


A he T¢ 


catch up 

Bell re 
reached a point 
may be 


number of 
projects have 
production contract 
forthcoming 

¢ Changeover—Cetting 


quantity production after 


back into 
! dec ice of 
involves da 
major transformation. To case the proc 

Bell has been reorganizing itself, As 
one part of the reorganization, it has 
et up an Aircraft Div. to take 
work the company may get now 
future. Author of the reorgan 
laneuf, who was ex 


oncentration on research 


over an 
plane 
or in the 
zation plan was 

utive vice-president until hi 
into the presidency last 
whe tT | ry Bell 
man of the 


tK pped 
September 
switched over to chair 


board 


|. Research and Sales 
baneuf 


evolution 


explaining the company’s 


iway from production and 
now back into it again, finds in its his 
tory the ke it's headed 

Bell Aircraft came into being in 1935 
Consolidated Aircraft, of 
Convair Div. of General 
Corp.), got a big Navy order 
ind moved to the West Coast. Larry 
Bell, a vice-president and general man 
wer at Consolidated 
Buffalo, got prominent 
local ind raised capital to start 
1 new plane company to help fill the 
hole left in the city’s payrolls 

By 1936, his 
high speed 
Army Au 
next design 
This was the 


mph 


to where 


mlv because 
Buff ilo 


Dynamu 


(how 


decided to stay in 
support from 


Itizens, 


crew had designed a 
plane, but the 
only ordered 13 His 
though, hit the jackpot 
P-39 Airacobra, a 400 
peedster that carried a 37 
cannon in the 


300-mph 
| ores 


mm 
THOSE 

With war clouds gathering in Fut 
ope, Bell was in mass production by 
1939. Employment soon reached 50, 
000. Sales hit a peak of $317-million in 
1944 
¢ Postwar Doldrums—W hen the whole 
sircraft industry shut down with a bang 
it the war's end, Bell Aircraft, like 
others, was looking for something else 
to do. Toward the end of the war, Bell 
had built this country’s first jet plane, 
the F-59 Airacomet, a prototype model 
Bell might have used this foothold to 
move into development of new fighters, 
but Lawrence Bell's mind was ‘set on 
missiles, electronics, and rockets 

Bell kept his core of engineers and 
technicians together, and met plant 
overhead by turning out juke boxes and 
motorized wheelbarrows 
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STORY starts on p. 104 


Gradually, research projects took 
hape in Bell's chosen field of rockets 
and missiles, A versatile group of ex 
perimental engineers was building up 
Bell's reputation in the trade as a de 
velopment company in this field was 
growing, and it into the 
public eye as a producer of helicopters 
ind of such rocket planes as the super 
onic X-] 


But business was slow 


name got 


By 1949, Bell 
cmployment was down to about 3,000, 
on sales of $12-million 
* Korean Push—Ihen 
country to reviving its 
put the aircraft industry 
fect 
lor Bell Aircraft, this meant 
push in three fields 
¢ Subcontracts. In the Korean and 
post-Korean air buildup, Bell was able 
to find airframe and engine nacelle sub 
work to keep its plants 


ind to generate extra cash 


Korea set the 
defenses, and 
back on its 


in extra 


contracting 
busy, some 
ind profits 
e Missiles Old 
missile projects were speeded up, new 
ones started. Bell got into production 
of Nike rocket motors, built up sales on 
its missile guidance systems, too 
¢ Helicopters Bell had 

working on these since 1941, and had 
sunk $10-million of its 
money into developing its basic three 
passenger Model 47 (which sells for 
lose to $48,000) before it got a singk 
military Before 1950, 
sales were minuscule, too 
Korea 
evacuating wounded and in communi 
1951 the 
business was big enough for a plant ot 
its own at Fort Worth. (At present, 
military orders come to about $40 
million a year, and civilian sales are at 
the $8.5-million mark. By 1960, Bell 
looks for a $30-million market for its 
civilian ‘copters.) 
¢ Branching Out—The Korean 
gave the cash and in 
centive to broaden out mto still another 
irea—diversified civilian products 

Actually, it had made its first acqui 
sition back in 1948, when it picked up 
the W. J. Schoenberger Co., of Cleve 
land, producer of parts for the gas 
appliance industry 

This paid off, and in 1954 Bell ac 
quired two more subsidiaries: (1) the 
American Wheclabrator & Equipment 
Corp., Mishawaka (Ind.)—now just 
Wheclabrator Corp.—blast and cleaning 
and foundry equipment; and (2) .the 
Hvdraulic Research & Mfg. Co., Bur 


and research 


been 


some owl 


civilian 
But in 
invaluable in 


order 
helicopters wer 


cations. Sales zoomed, and br 


push 


also company 


bank (Calif.), high pressure valves and 
servomechanisms. 

Since then, the company has created 
another subsidiarv, Bell Automation 
Corp., Rochester, (N. Y.), which 1 
now producing continuous weighing 
systems 

It was Faneuf who mastermined Be!! 
Aircraft’s moves into civilian product 
And since all the moves turned up 
profit, the company is naturally on the 
lookout for more of the same 


ll. Blueprint for Change 


But that’s only one of the develop 
ments Faneuf coming, as Bell 
Aircraft gets deeper into production 
Here’s the over-all picture ahead, as 
Fancuf paints it 

e Mor product — lines 
Presently, these account for only 14% 
of total sales—roughly $28-million out 
of $204-million sales last But 
they account for about $2-million in 
profits, or 35% of the total. By pick 
ing up more money makers, Bell hopes 
to get civilian goods to provide 50% of 
profits 

e Re-entry military aircraft 
design competitions. Bell recently won 
a competition for a high-speed, long 
range plane, but lost out when the An 
Force suddenly dropped the project. It 
will get into others 

e Aggressive secking out of produc 
tion contracts for vertical-rising aircraft 
of various types—hitherto handled on a 
research and prototype basis. Bell r 
cently sank $1-million of its own into 
developing a_ vertical-rising jet. It's 
now working on a $1.5-million develop 
ment contract for such a jet for the 
Air Force, with hopes for a production 
contract. It is also doing studies on 
various propeller-driven _ vertical-rising 
craft 

¢ High hopes for production of the 
Rascal missile, a high-speed, long 
range, guided monster the size of a 
World War II fighter plane. Bell has 
developed it as an air-to-ground missik 
for the Air Force 

¢ Eventual production—first for 
the military and later for civilian us¢ 
of an automatic landing system that 
locks onto a plane as it makes its ap 
proach and brings it down with delicate 
precision on a fogged-in field or on the 
pitching deck of an aircraft carrier 

Any one or all of these projects 
should be ripening in the relatively 
near future 
e Pilot—Faneuf, who will be handling 
the controls in these new Bell Aircraft 
ventures, has now had 13 vears as a 
top Bell aide to prepare himself for the 
job. He came to Bell in 1943 from a 
varied career as teacher at a_ boys 
preparatory school, magazine publisher, 
political reporter, civic administrator, 
public relations director for a bank, and 


secs 


civilian 


VCal 


into 
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ENJAY BUTYL 
“LOAD CUSHION” 


replaces stee/ springs in big 





The “load cushion”’ is an important innovation in tandem suspension. Devel- 
oped by the Hendrickson Mfg. Company, it is made of Enjay Butyl and 
replaces steel leaf springs. Utilizing the great strength and impact resistance 
of Enjay Butyl, the “load cushion” gives the ultimate in a soft, easy ride 
within the complete range of loading, from empty to full. Besides giving a 
smocther, steadier ride, it increases tire mileage, reduces weight and signifi- 
cantly reduces wear and tear on equipment. 


Enjay Butyl has proved to be the answer to problems in many fields of 
industry. It may well be able to cut costs and improve the performance 
of your product. Low-priced and immediately available, Enjay Butyl may 
be obtained in non-staining grades for white and light-colored applications. 
Get all the facts by contacting the Enjay Company. Complete laboratory 
facilities and technical assistance are at your service. 














The unique design of the “load cushion” accounts for 
smooth, even rides in the full range of loads, empty to 
full. Enjay Buty! Rubber (in red) made it possible, 


Tractor Trailers 


BUTYL 


Enjay Butyl is the super-durable rubber 
with outstanding resistance to aging «+ 
abrasion «+ tear « chipping + cracking « 


Ensay) Pioneer in Petrochemicals 
ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West Sist Street, New York 19, N.Y. ozon. and corona + chemicals + gases 


Akron + Boston + Chicago + Los Angeles « New Orleans « Tulsa 


* heat « cold + sunlight + moisture. 
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NEW DEPARTURE * DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + BRIBTOL, CONN 








Self-Dumping 
Hoppers 
cut costs and 
save manpower 


Here’s how Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., pharmaceutical manufac- 
turer, modernized handling of 
soybean mea! at their Groton, 
Conn. plant. The meal used to 
be dumped manually from bags 
into batch make-up tanks. Now 
it drops from a storage con- 
tainer directly into a Roura Self- 
Dumping Hopper of special de- 
sign with a narrow pouring lip. 
A standard lift truck picks up 
the full Hopper and takes it to 
the make-up tank. With a flip 
of the latch the Hopper auto- 
matically dumps its load, rights 
itself, locks itself, saving sev- 
eral man-hours per day. 

This is just one of the ways 
Roura Self-Dumping Hoppers 
are cutting time and costs in 
handling hot or cold, wet or 
dry bulk materials. 


assistant regional director of the OPA. 

During the war he was Larry Bell’s 

chief of staff, with the title of special 
assistant. In 1945 he became company 
secretary. In 1946-47 he was a key man 
in fighting off a determined raid by out- 
siders to take over the company and its 
impressive pile of war-accumulated cash. 
Later, as Larry Bell turned more and 
more detail over to him he became an 
obvious heir-apparent. 
e New Setup—To prepare Bell for 
further growth and a plunge into pro- 
duction, Faneuf and other key execu- 
tives have reorganized it on a prod 
uct-line basis. They have broken the 
organization into what are almost 
five separate Companies grouped in two 
major divisions 

Up till last month, Bell’s research, 
product development, and parts sub- 
contracting was handled under what 
amounted to one administrative roof. 
Two departments—engineering and 
manufacturing—jockeyed the bits of 
ieces of the business back and forth 
»etween them. “Everybody did a littl 
bit of everything,” says Faneuf, “and 
you can bet that having parts from 90 
different contracts of one type or an 
other move through one production 
facility got to be a problem.” 

Now the new Aircraft Div. will have 
charge of any plane work that comes 
to Bell. It will be doing its own sales, 
design, development, and production 
work 

The Weapons System Div., which 
breaks down into four sub-units, will 
have similar responsibilities for: (1) 
Avionics—electronics, and guidance 
systems; (2) Rockets—design, test, and 
production of rocket motors; (3) 
Missiles, including the Rascal, and 
others still under wraps; and (4) Re- 
search, which besides servicing all other 
departments will conduct studies of its 
owr on high-speed aerodynamics and 
heat problems 
¢ Flexible—This new setup permits any 
department—if it gets enough business 
to expand under its own steam, and 
perhaps eventually to reach the status 
of a separate subsidiary, Faneuf says 
To show that he means it, he points 
to the helicopter division, which next 
month will be made into a subsidiary 
and allowed to operate pretty much on 
its own. 
¢ Finances—Getting the money to 
grow with is Faneuf’s next order of 
business. Luckily, Bell has no long- 
term debt and no senior securities, just 
common stock. This puts it in a posi- 
tion to seck out cash by whatever 
method money market conditions sug- 
gest. Right now Bell plans to increase 


WANT MORE DETAILS? Attach this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail to 
ROURA IROM WORKS, INC, 
1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


Den ab asesen ap apes an ap azan 


| its present $20-million line of back 
credit to $25-million. Sometime over 
i the next few months it will make some 
j | long-term moves but it’s not saying yet 
j what it has in mind. eno 
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Whither ? 


THE INNKEEPERS looked, and shook their heads. 


“No room — the house is filled — pass on! 


Pass on? WHITHER? 


The world almost 2000 years later pleads the 
same question whither? In the centuries 
since the first Christmas Eve, mankind many times 


has plagued itself with violence and sorrow, and 





whole nations have engulfed and lost themselves 


in the mad race — whither? 


This season of the year recalls the way as it was 
shown by Him who spoke guidance for all peoples 
in all years. May it be the prayer of men on this 
anniversary of the birth of the Prince of Peace that 
our world may move in the light and understanding 
of His words ... “on earth, peace, good will 


toward men.” 


Norfolk and. Western. Railway 





WAGNER ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS...THE CHOICE OF LEADERS IN INDUSTRY 


California uses Wagner Motor and Brake 
for electrically-operated bridge 


Dumbarton Bridge at Pale Alto crosses the Southern Arm of Son Francisco Boy. 


The Dumbarton Bridge, across the Southern Arm of San 
Francisco Bay, has switched from gasoline to electricity for 
the power to open and close the draw span. 


When making recent changes in the equipment that raises and 
lowers the center span, California’s Division of Highways 
used a 50 horsepower Wagner wound-rotor crane and hoist 
motor for the power to operate the span . . . efficiently, depend- 
ably. Another application of a Wagner product is an industrial 
hydraulic brake to provide controlled braking during the 


This 50 hp Wagner Motor transmits power through a rs -- * 2 
movement of the span and to “park” the span in any position. 


single reduction gear to existing gearing in the draw 
span. A type HM Wagner Bridge Brake is installed on Perhaps you have specialized drive and control problems. If 
the high speed shaft of the gear. so, your nearby Wagner field engineer will be glad to show you 
how Wagner Motors, Transformers, or Industrial Brakes can 
help you. Call the nearest of our 32 branch offices, or write us. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WadnerlJectric @rporation 


6466 Piywasnth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS - ip TUSTRIAL BRAKES + AUTOMOTIVE GAAKE SYSTEMS—AIR AND HYDRAULIC 





Retailers Join the Talent Hunt 


@ Department stores and chains, expanding fast, 


face a notable scarcity of management trainees. 


@ They’re handicapped by old prejudices—against 


the hours, the starting pay, supposed lack of prestige. 


@ Stores are fighting back by stressing chances for 


swift advance. And theyre improving conditions, too. 


With the race for new management 
talent heating up across the board, one 
of the biggest segments of the U.S. 
cconomy retailing faces a bitter para- 
It’s a field that claims its rewards 
come both bigger and faster than the 
iverage of industry, yet it has the hard- 
est time of all to attract young manage 
ment potential. Facing a growing short 
age, the retailers are stirrmg around to 
reverse the situation 

Just the department store and non 
food chain store section of retailing, 
where operations are big enough and 
complicated enough to require top 
managerial talent, is a $40-billion an- 
nual business. It absorbs, directly, an 
estimated 24-million employees. And 
it needs more “executives” —in the sense 
of people able to supervise others, use 
ind.vidual initiative, and accept respon 


dox 


siblity--than anv other industry. Ac 
cordimg (o one estimate, the field uses 
at least xecutive for every 10 


cmp.oyces 

* Expanding —) stil 
teadily higher ear after year, regard 
less of seasonai of fluctuations. 
Big chains are continually opening more 


sales are going 
area 


stores are 
branching out into suburbzi: areas with 
satellites only slightly smailer than the 
parent store. But the supply of quali 
fied people to run these expanding busi 
nesses is far below the need 

Actually, the problem is a compara 
tively Until the ‘ast 
until the last decade, 
many department stores, even many of 
the chains, were owned or centrolled by 
It was understood that 
top spots would be filled within the 
family, and there was no urgency to 
find key outsiders. At the time, 
many ambitious men hesitated to entes 
i field with top spots blocked 
off, horizons were definitely limited 

But since World War II, the situa 
tion has been changing Retailing 
companies have expanded far faster than 
families could supply talent. And many 


outlets, big “downtowns 


recent on 
ilmost 


gen 


eration, 
family 


groups 


Same 


whe re, 


family companies have been sold, for 
estate or tax reasons, to bigger, pub 


licly owned companies 
¢ Prejudices—During the transition, 
the reservoir of talent on its way up has 
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been lower than it has for many indus 
trial companies. And the 
against the business continue to com 
plicate recruiting 

l'o see how retailers wer 
the situation BUSINESS WEEK 
a cross section of top companies 
the country. It found broad agreement 
on the problem—and a new trend in a 
“hard sell” to attract candidates 

Stores today have trouble not only 
in recruiting good management person 
nel, but in holding them afterwards 
Here's the fairly typical experience of 
one large Eastern retailer. Between 1948 
and 1956, the company hired 320 col 
k ge graduates for management traming 
Today just over 100 remain. The rest 
by and large, couldn’t or wouldn’t rice 
out the first couple of rough years. ‘The 
main reasons for leaving: low prestige, 
insufficient salaries, inconvenient work 
ing hours 

Most retailers are of the 
career prejudices stacked against them 
and are willing to concede that in many 


prejudices 


meeting 
surveyed 


ACTOSS 


well aware 


cases the prejudices have had some 
short-term justification 
¢ Starting Pay—Most stores maintain 


that executive salaries are on a par with 
those in industry, but they generally 
agree that starting salaries have 
somewhat Coin executive 
puts the traditional spread at about $50 
a month 


been 


lower store 


been the 
; how on 


‘alarics haven't 
niy stumbling block. Here’ 
important retailer sums it up 
weaht work (the open 
nights a week) and Saturday work, so 
cla! prestige. and opportunity are the 
things they worry they 


Starting 
two 


store 1 


about befor 


come m wit College graduates 
frequently figure » ‘ailing is a cheap’ 
job—one anyone can get as a last resort 
Phev don't think it has prestige—some 


thing they can make cut to friends a: 
peng ically important, Nigiit work is 
i stumbimg block. The voung husband 
quickly becomes aware he’s the 
bleck who has t 

Saturdays and whose ce 
predictable <4 

¢ New Baits—Stor revamp 
ing traditional—and often unatt:active 


only 


one on the wor! 


cnings are up 
today are 


opt rating methods in order to get and 









keep the men they need. They're start- 
ing to use the sort of special induce- 
ments that industry has been waving 
for almost a decade. ‘There's more talk 
of retirement funds, steck participation 
plans. 

“Just trv to hire an executive away 
from Sears,”’ says a Midwestern depart 
ment store head. “With their stock 
bonus and retirement plan, it can't be 
done.” 

l'o get potential talent in the first 
place, retailers are not only correcting 
some of the more immediate objec 
tions—but are starting a drive to exor 
cise the impressions that are already 
abroad 

I'he hours bugaboo, notes the presi 
dent of one of the largest department 
store chains, is rapidly on its way out 
“Sixty shopping hours for the customer 
mean the same number of 
working hours for the employee. Cer 
tainly retail executives work some Sat 
urdays, some nights. But the trend to 
a five-day week, to scheduling time off 
for executives, to a definite limitation 
on night work and the total executive 
work weck has been going on for years.” 

Starting salaries are moving up. ‘They 
still run behind engineers, but compare 
favorably with beginning rates offered 
the nonspecialized liberal arts or busi 
administration graduate. One 
chain puts its starting rates anywhere 
between $325 and $425 a month, An 
other that for youngsters 
who look particularly desirable, or have 
readily usable skills, it will match on 
exceed industrial offers, One company 
suggests it pays “more than the new man 
is worth” to keep him happy for the 
crucial first couple of years 
¢ Long-Range Advantages—But in thei 
search for new talent, retailers are put 
ting the hardest sell on long-range ad 


does not 


ness 


chain says 


vantages—and rapid advancement 

A West Coast retailer lists these in 
ducements: “You succeed fast. You get 
paid well if you succeed, You have 


more freedom of action than anywher 
clse in busines 

In its pitch to college students, one 
Eastern store says: “ 


‘arrive’ 


if you want to 
while you are still young, make 
your career in retailing.” Three of the 
six pages in its recruiting brochure are 
devoted to the store's opt rational s« tup 
and the routes to the top 
¢ Accent on Youth—One big store sur 
veyed the employe« 
lege graduate 
decade fc “ of 


s it had hired as col 
trainees over the 
them much 
30 years old—and found that a quarter 
$10,000 to 


past 
now over 
of them were already in the 
$14.000 bracket 

« major chain with lie adquarter: in 
the Midwest also took a look at what 
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had happened to its executive trainces 
After Be years, most were carning 
about $7,500, with some going to $12, 
000. In one of its stores, 50 of the 105 
buyers had made that grade in five years 
or less. This company pays its buyers 
from $10,000 to $30,000 a vear; divi 
sional heads in its larger stores get $15, 
000 to $50,000 

The rapid upward movement is itself 
| fairly new phenomenon, compounded 
of increasing sales and wider moves to 
branch stores. With so many more 
openings, the moves up the ladder from 
inside have been accelerated 
¢ Being a Boss—In their recruiting, the 
retail men are hitting hard at another 
selling point. “A good man likes to run 
something,” says one chain head, “and 
this business gives him a better chance 
than industry.’ 

Another suggests that with so many 
points of responsibility, the oppor 
tunities to use individual judgment and 
initiative come much sooner than in 
industry. “Every buyer is to some ex 
tent his own boss. He's gambling on 
his own actions—and the company is 
gambling on him-—at a point where his 
counterpart in industry is still on a tight 
rein following routine orders 
¢ Training Stressed—To make the best 
of what they do get, retailers are ex 
panding their training programs. 

Often in the past, retail training pro 
grams consisted largely of “this is how 
we fill out a sales slip here,” to get a 
new man into a produc tive spot as soon 
i possible 

Today more stores are recognizing 
that thorough training at the start is 
mandatory even if practical results do 
not show up for a considerable time 
One chain figures it’s getting no direct 
monetary return for almost three years 

ind considers that it’s worth it 

Systems vary, ranging from three 
weeks to almost a full year of formal 
training, but the trend is toward longer 
ind more comprehensive indoctrination 

One eastern chain starts its trainees 
off for three months with routine work 
behind a counter or in a stockroom, 
then gives them a formal three months 
course. For two and a half to three 
years, after that, the trainee is shifted 
every few months, to work in as many 
departments and branches as possibl 

One Midwestern store tailors its train 
ing to the individual. A separate pro 
rain 1S prepared for cach trainee on 
the basis of his previous experience, 
education, and potential 
* Newcomers Only—Oddly enough, 
onsidering the widespread recognition 
that the incoming crop needs training, 
few stores are doing anything about 
further training for the executives they 
already have. It’s rare indeed to find 
retailing officials at the advanced man 
agement courses of the universities or 
the management associations 
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Promotion at Pacific Lighting Corp. 


Puts Robert Hornby on the Top Rung 


Pacific Lighting Corp., the big- 
gest natural gas utibty in the 
country, has picked a new presi- 
dent to guide its growth. Fifty- 
six-year-oid Robe:t Hornby (pic- 
ture) moved to the top spot 
earlier this morth from the. ex- 
ecutive vice-presidencs 

His predecessor, Robert W. 
Miller, president ice 1940, 
moved to chairman, a spot open 
since the death of company 
founder C. O. G. Miller in 1952. 

Pacific Lighting’s operations, 
set in the middle of one of the 

fastest growing population centers in the country, Southern Califor- 
nia, have grown with the area. Since 1940, sales have moved up 
from $45-million to $208-million last year, and profits have grown 
from $6.6-million to $21-million. 


e . o 
Proposed Ruling Would Plug 


Entertainers’ Income Tax Loophole 


Corporations depending for revenue on the services of an indi- 
vidual will no longer benefit from the 52% corporation tax rate, if 
the Internal Revenue Service has its way. ‘The revenuers want to 
apply personal holding corporation rates (75% of the first $2,000 
income, 85% of the rest) to these companies. Hardest hit, if the 
proposed ruling goes into effect, will be entertainment stars who 
have set up corporations with themselves as the chief asset. 

By setting up a corporation, an entertainer pays personal income 
tax only on the salary his company pays him. All profits of the 
corporation go into the surplus accounts of his company. ‘The com- 
pany can then spread out dividend payments to the star, its major 
stockholder, so he won't be hit with personal income taxes on them 
all in one year. ‘The star, through his company, can use the funds 
in the surplus account to invest in other businesses. And eventual 
ly, he can dissolve the corporation, paying only a 25% capital gains 
tax on what's left in the surplus account. 

The ruling theoretically went into effect last weck, and is retro- 
active to 1954, when the present tax code went into effect. But 
hearings on objections to the change probably will hold up actual 
implementation by IRS. 

The ruling affects any corporation whose outstanding shares are 
at least 25% owned by the person wpe whom the company de- 
pends mainly for income. It works this way: Singer John Jones 
owns, say, 51% of the stock of the J-) Corp. Under contract with 
J.J, Jones receives a salary of $10,000. But J-J sells his services to 
other outfits, such as night clubs and motion picture companies, for 
$500,000 a year. Previous to the ruling, Jones paid personal income 
tax on his salary, and the company paid corporate rates on its in 
come, derived mostly from selling Jones’ talent services. Now, the 
personal holding corporation rates will apply to J-]’s profits. 
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How net to explode a fuel tank 


Cleaning out airliner fuel tanks can be a risky job. 
Fumes from the fuel, or from the cleaning sory.:nts used, 
are combustible. One spark from a defective cord on a 


power tool or electric light, and you've had it. 


Hazacord, the portable electric cord made by a division 


of The Okonite Company, is specified by Safety 


where there’s ELECTS. 


Engineers for such jobs. Protected by an outer neoprene 
sheath which has been cured in a metal mold, Hazacord 
will outlast ordinary electric cords many times over. 
Hazacord is just one of many quality electrical cords 
and cables made by The Okonite Company and its 


divisions. The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J, 


1. POWER 
---there’s OKONITE CABLE 
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MEN ARE DWARFED by contrast with the shovel’s crawler units. Each of cight crawlers is 8 ft. high, 23 ft long, weighs 60 tons. 
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Coal Miner With a 90-Ton 


“Moving mountains” is out of date 
as a measure of the impossible—or even 
the difficult. In strip mining opera- 
tions, the coal mining industry does it 
every day. And even more astonishing 
than these digging operations are the 
new and gigantic power shovels that 
make the work ever easier 

Among really hig shovels, the pioneer 
is Hanna Coal Co.’s Mountaineer, with 
a 140-ft. boom and a 60-cu. yd. dipper. 
In greedy 90-ton bites, it can tear off 
as high as 120 ft. of dirt and rock to 
expose the underlying coal seam. In 
one month, the Mountaineer will move 
something like 2-million cu. yd., or 
+ million tons, of dirt—equivalent, at 
the very least, to a sroall mountain 
¢ Bigger Gianis—Hanua’s mighty 
shovel is, even so, not the last word 
Marion Power Shovel Co., of Marion, 
Ohio, currently has under construction 
four that are even bigger in some re 
spects. Basically the same as the Moun- 
taineer, these machines have a bigger 
dipper—to hold 70 cu. yd. Two of the 
new shovels are destined for the Pea 
body Coal Co. The Aluminum Co. of 
America will get another, and the 
fourth will go to a fully-owned subsidi- 
ary of the Midland Electric Coal Corp. 
of Indianapolis 

Another shovel of similar dimen- 
sions—built by Bucyrus-Erie Co. of 
Milwaukee—is now. being erected for 
River Queen Coal Co., Central City, 
Ky. It took 80 freight cars to ship the 
disassembled parts of this one 
¢ Vital Statistics—These monsters are 
such a far cry from the power shovels 
that fascinated yesterday's small boys 
that it’s hard to comprehend the size. 
Some clues to their hugeness 

¢ The Mountaineer’s cab is more 
like a three-story house—37 feet high. 

e For flexibility, the shovel has 
two operator's booths—one on each side 
of the house 

¢ Even at that, the dipper is so 
big that it’s hard for the operator to 
sce what he’s doing. So Hanna is 
thinking of mounting a television cam 
era at the end of the boom and putting 

1 receiver in the car—so the operator 
will have a TV fan’s view of what's 
going on outside 

¢ An automatic elevator, riding in 

te the shovel’s five-foot center pin, 
heeets the operator aboard. This sig 
reduces the hazards of clam 
benng on and off while the shovel is 


nn cant; 


in operatia. 

It takes a 'ot of horsepower to run 
A separate 
250-hp. electric motor drives each of 


mammoth such as this 
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TELEVISION may be used to help operator, in cab, see what shovel’s snovt is up to. 
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GROWTH... and precast structural concrete 


Precast structural concrete—little known a generation ago—is 
tailor-made for America’s continuing demand for new con- 
struction. 


The rapid increase in the use of precast concrete beams, girders, 
columns, wall panels, roof slabs and floor systems is evidence 
of the adaptability and economy of these structural shapes 

for all types of construction. Manufactured under rigid 
factory control and ready for fast erection, precast concrete is 
strong, durable and fire safe. 


As our nation continues to grow, and as new applications of 
concrete like this come increasingly into use, the demand for 
cement, the basic ingredient of concrete, will become even 


greater. The entire cement industry has taken . . . and is still 
taking . . . steps to meet this challenge of growth. 

Since 1946, for example, the Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
has spent $113,000,000 to expand production facilities. Our 
1957 construction program calls for expenditures of $35,000,000 
to further increase the supply of Lehigh Cements. 


This is growth for the future . . . growth that insures growth. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT company 


{/lentow n, Pa. 
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(Story starts on page 114) 


the four 8-ft.-high crawler units—but 
even with all this power, the Mountain- 
cers ground speed is a snailing 4 mph. 
l'o swing the Mountaineer’s boom, four 
187.5-hp. motors supply the force. And 
two more 187.5-hp. jobs do nothing but 
thrust the dipper handie in and out. 
The hoisting or digging force—bail 
pull—comes from a quartet of 500-hp. 
motors e 

fotal input horsepower is 4,650—a 
jot more than propels a good many mer 
chant ships, including the World War 
Il Liberty, which has 2,500. 
¢ Assignment—Ihe part played by 
these giants in strip mining is to remove 
80 to 120 ft. of dirt and rock, already 
loosened by blasting, that overlies the 
coal. In the process of uncovering the 
coal seam, the shovels can be said in 
to spend their lives very efh- 
ciently moving dirt from one side of a 
gully to another 


1 sons 


After the big shovel has gone by, 
bulldozers scrape the seam clean, and 
yd.—take 
It goes from 
there to cleaning plants in special 55- 
ton trucks, which use part of the un- 
covered coal seam for a road, 
¢ Working Conditions—E.ven though a 
shovel the size of a Mountaineer costs 
about $2.6-million (including the erect- 
ing job, done on the digging site), the 
machines earn their keep. The cycle 
time—for digging, swinging, dumping, 
and return—is an almost unbelieveably 
short 45 sec. Although this speed was 
designed into the shovel, it’s still im- 
portant to have a skilled operator. A 
good one will position the shovel so 
that the swing from dig to dumping is 
around 90 degrees 

Hanna's Mountaineer puts in a 224- 
hour day, seven days a week. ‘That 
makes it possible to turn over a lot of 
dirt—especially when time lost for main 
tenance averages only 5% to 6%, 
against closer to 15% on Hanna’s 50-cu 


yd shove Is 


then smaller shovels—9 cu 
over to remove the coal 


¢ Purpose—There’s one primary reason 
for building bigger and bigger shovels 
they can uncover coal reserves from un 
der thicker and thicker layers of earth 
Before the Mountaineer, the biggest 
shovels around—the 50 cu. yd. models 
were stymied by overburdens thicker 
than 80 ft. The Mountaineer has no 
trouble up to 120 ft 

It's dificult to compare operating 
costs between shovels of various sizes, 
however. In a sense, the big shovels 
work on big piles of dirt, and the smaller 
shovels on smaller piles—all in the same 
areca. To the coal company, the im 
portant thing is getting all the coal it 
can 

Gradually, strip or open-pit mining 
has been increasing in importance until 


( 


now it accounts for 23% of all the 
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bituminous coal mined in the U.S. 
This method, up to a point, is the easi- 
est way to remove coal lying close to 
the surface. When you have to move 
more than about 20 cu. yd. of dirt to 
get a ton of coal, however, strip mining 
generally doesn’t pay. One of strip 
mining’s most endearing features, to 
the industry, is the fact that almost all 
the coal can be recovered—against only 
50% to 60% in underground mines 

Strip mining operations, as now con 
ducted and considered economical, will 
not go on forever. In 30 to 40 years 
the kinds of reserves now being strip 
mined will be running out. What hap 
pens then will be determined by the 
over-all fuel supply picture If the 
price is right, for example, there are 
other deeper reserves that can be dug 
out in layers 
¢ No Scorched Earth—Strip mining’s 
big disadvantage is all the ground it 
takes—which it completely denudes. For 
example, Hanna, a division of Pitts 
burgh Consolidated Coal Co., chews up 
about 800 to 1,000 acres of eastern Ohio 
land (centered around Cadiz) every year 
lor underground mining, by compar 
son, a relatively small amount of land 
IS NCCCSsaTy 

But the miners, in this day and age, 
don’t just leave in their wake row upon 


All the progres 


row of heaped earth 





HUNGRY MAW is about to gulp 60 cu. yd. of dirt and rock—with 250-ton force, 





































sive companies conduct reclamation 
projects simultaneously with their min 
ing. Hanna, which reclaims about 1,100 
acres a year, has become quite scientific 
about it—even to adding lakes to the 
landscape. ‘Too rocky for growing crops, 
Hanna's reclaimed land is said to be 
excellent for dairy farming 

Land reclamation tacks about 3¢ per 
ton on the production cost of coal, 
Hanna estimates Ihis means strip 
mined coal suffers an automatic 3¢ 
handicap over other coals—no mat 
ter how efficient the mining operations 
may be 
« How It Grew—The Mountainecr 
didn't just develop from earlier and 
maller shovels, Its design resulted from 
a lot of soul searching by Hanna and 
Marion engineers. They gave special 
ittention to the size and effectiveness 
of the control motors—and this paid off 
in a substantial reduction in cycle tim 
over the 50-vd. models 

Engineers also cased one of the big 
gest maintenance bothers—wear and tear 
on the roller circle (on which the hug: 
cab revolves) Ihe deck 


cir le was 


under the 
constructed of solid plates 
rigidly supported by a welded frame 
rather than built up of laminated plat 
Where needed, special dou 
ble-strength steels were used to provide 
ind lessen down time, &ND 


is he fore 
ruggcdne 
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Taking the Bounce Out of Checks 


Supermarket operators have found 
that one of the most effective ways to 
— bad check losses is to photograph 
cach check .and its bearer when it’s 
cashed. Now, a low-priced camera unit 
that sits on the counter top may bring 
the system into wider use. 

As a rule, supermarkets have set up 
fairly complex booth-type installations, 
complete with bright lights, to nail 
down the identity of the check casher. 
Other retail outlets haven’t had the 
check volume to warrant the expense 
and the space 
¢ Unobtrusive Check—The new cam- 
era, called the Regiscope, operates in 
available light, uses high speed 16-mm. 
film. It is more or less unobtrusive, 
and operates mechanically. A flick of 
a lever on the back of the unit snaps a 
simultaneous picture of the customer 
ind his check, which is placed on a 
check tray on the base of the stand 
(picture). The camera uses a standard 
100-ft. load of 16-mm. film, which is 
good for 1,800 photographs. As in 
other check-photographing systems, 
there is no need to develop the film if 
no bad checks turn up. 

The Regiscope is made by Radiant 
Mfg. Corp., Chicago, IIL, a division 
of U.S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
¢ Added Applications—The device can 
ilso be used for making unalterable 
identification cards, which have pic 
tures and credit identification data 
printed in plastic or on metal. Other 
suggested applications are charge ac- 
count control, small loan and install 
ment buying records, narcotics pre 
scription sales records, and equipment 
rental identification records 

But Radiant sees its biggest market 
in check cashing, points out that the 


use of checks is growing, and has al- 
ready reached a level of $1.6-trillion in — 
the first nine months of this year. Losses 
in bad checks are also on the increase. 
In 1953, the last year for which sta- 
tistics are available, the loss was esti- 
mated at over $500-million. 

The Regiscope can be leased or pur- 
chased. It costs $295 to buy. 
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Bigger bathtubs for ultrasonic cleaning 
installations have become more prac- 
tical with the development of an all 
welded stainless stee] vibrating element. 
The new clement, or transducer, has 52 
sq. inches of radiating area; energy 
re is claimed to be 90%. Manu 
facturer: The General Ultrasonics Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
° 


Wheels that spin on long grades are a 
headache for freight locomotive engi 
neers; one cause of it is an almost in 
visible oil film that coats the rails. A 
new chemical, developed jointly by 
General Electric Co., National Alumi 
nate Corp., and the Reading RR can 
cut the film, boost traction by 25% 
+ 


Bright lights without electricity that 
last up to 10 years without maintenance 
get their power from radioactive Krvp 
ton 85 gas. The lights are expensive 
($75 to $100 or more), but practical 
for installations far from power sources, 
such as harbor navigation lights. ‘The 
lights are manufactured to custom 
specifications by the United States Ra 
dium Corp., Morristown, New Jerses 
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P. A. MALLORY 4 CO., INC 07 
Agency -The Aitkin. Kynett Co 


MASSACHUSETTS INVESTORS TRUST 
Agency— Doretmus & (Co 


MASTER ELECTRIC CO 
Agency~-Kircher, Helton & Collett, Ine 


NATIONAL SUPPLY CO 
Agency--Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Ine 


NEW DEPARTURE DivV., 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP 
Agency——D. P. Brother & Oo 


NORFOLK & Weerenn RAILWAY CO 
Agency Houck & ( Inc 


0 
Agency ry le Itchen & MeCormick, Ine 


THE OSBORN MFG. CO 
Agency The Griewoid- Pshleman Co 


PICK HOTELS CORP. 
Agency Metropolitan Adv. Agency, Ine 


PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL CO 
Ageney~-W. 8. Waiker Adv., ine 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSEN 
Aaency-—HRoche, Williams & Cleary, Ine 


1956 


RADIO CORP, OF AMERICA 
(COMM. ELECTRONIC PRODS.) 
Agency--Al Paul Lefton, Ine 


REMINGTON RAND, DIV, OF SPERRY 
RAND CORP 


Agency~-Paris & Peart, ine 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORP 
Agency — Meidrum & Fewamith, Ine 


RHODE ISLAND DEV. COUNCIL 
Ageney~-lo Bernstein & Co, Ine 


ROCKWELL MFG. CO 
(NORDSTROM VALVE Div.) BA 
Asency- Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed 


Ine 


ROURA IRON Works ; on 
Ageney Mars r, Miekard, Gebhardt & Heed, 
Ine 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORP 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co 


SK F INDUSTRIES, INC 
Ageney-0). 8. Tyson & Co., Ine. 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC 
Agency May Hawley 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO 
Ageney~ The Aitkin Kynett Co 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC 
Agen Meldrum & Vewamith, Ine 
THE YORRING TON CO. 


Ageney—tilazard Ad 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORP. 
Agency Smith, Hagel & Koudeen, ine 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO 
Ageney-—-Pieteher D. Niehards, Ine. 


VULCAN RUBBER PRODUCTS, INC 
Ageney—Gotham-Viadimir Adv., Ine. 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CORP, 
Agency--Arthur BR. Mogge, Ino 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY CO. 
Agency —Marechalk & Pratt (o., Ine 


WESTERN UNION ne ng Hg co. 
Ageney- Benion & lewles 


WHITING CORP . 
Ageney Waildie & Briggs, Ine 





ADVERTISING GALES STAFF 


Atianta 3 WwW. D. Lanier, 01 Mhodes-Taverty 
Hidg., Welnut 6778 

Boston 16 Kent Sanger, 350 Park Square Bidg 
Hubbard 32-7160 

Chicage t' John FF. Boomer, Herbert M. Mi 
ins, James E. Methane, Hobert Bidur, 520 
ichigan Ave., Mohawk 4.5800 

Cleveland 16 William ¢ Bradford, John G 
Cashin, 1510 Hanna Hidg., Superior | -7000 

Dallas 2....D.C. Biltian, Gordon L. Jones, Adol 
aA Tower Hidg., Main & Akard Ma, l’roapect 


“4 
Detroit 26 Alfred L. Blewing, €. ©. Randolph 
854 Penobscot Bidg., Woodward 2.1793 
a 3 Angeles i7 Knox Bourne, 1126 West Sixth 
ha 6-9351 
New York Harold BE. Choate, John 1. Glover 
=. Weert 5 Gree, A Ofeie, john U. Be 
00 W. 42nd &., Longacre 4 $000 
Philadelphia 5... Bernard Aijexander, David & 
Conner, T. Kh, Roberteon, oye Bidg., 17th 
& Sansom Sts,, Rittenhouse 6-046 
Pittsburgh 22 John P. Taylor, “0 Oliver Bidg 
Auiantic 1-476 
St. Lows & , H. Cash, Continental Bidg 
W616 Olive Bt, Jefferson 6-4867 
Sen Francisco 4 John W, Otterson, 64 Post 
a.. pousy 2.4600 
England fertert Lagier, MeGraw wu) ©o., 4a 
96 Farrington &., London, 
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THE TREND 





Even a Union Can Get Too Big 


Most businessmen are familiar with the econo- 
mist’s concept called the “diseconomies of large- 
scale production.” It means, simply, that as you get 
bigger and make more, your unit costs go down— 
until you come to a point where further growth 
makes so many complications that your costs start 
up again. From this notion derives the idea that 
there is an optimum size firm which works at maxi- 
mum efficiency 

Nobody has ever theorized about an optimum 
size union. But it’s about time to begin. The na- 
tion’s biggest union in manufacturing, the United 
Auto Workers, is too big. That’s now clear from the 
dilemma it has found itself in and the way it pro- 
poses to deal with it (page 84). 

Dedicated to expansion and growth, UAW has 
recruited every man jack it could reach in the 
auto and allied industries. It now claims a member- 
ship approaching 1.5-million, about one-fifth of 
whom, employed by the big auto companies, are 
skilled. These skilled hands just don’t want their 
own economic interests submerged by the interests 
of the unskilled. They threaten to tear UAW apart. 
To appease them UAW will, in the future, demand 
separate bargaining and a separate contract for its 
craftsmen members. 

One great advantage industrial unionism pur- 
ported to offer employers was one bargain and one 
contract, as opposed to the separatism of craft 
unionism. That advantage seems now to be on its 
way out because the unions have put so much em- 
phasis on sheer growth. 

UAW breaks new ground in industrial relations 
for mass production employers, who face new and 
troublesome bargaining processes. And the ques- 
tion of how long UAW can ride two horses in op- 
posite directions must be disquieting to Walter 
Reuther and his associates. Unhappily, whatever 
difficulties it makes for the union will be felt by the 
industry as well 


Guard Against Communism 


How to explain the magnetic appeal that Com- 
munism has had for Americans who are in the pro- 
fessions? 

One answer came last week from a federal judge, 
Alexander Holtzoff, in sentencing a young physicist 
to jail for contempt of Congress. “The younger gen- 
eration of pure scientists,” Holtzoff said, had become 
a “fertile field for Communist propaganda.” He re- 
flected that this was because young scientists did not 
have “a proper cultural background” and showed 
“an abysmal ignorance” of history and economics. 
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We believe that there is a lot of truth in this ex- 
planation. But scientists have not been the only ones 
to succumb to Communist ideology. It has also found 
supporters among other educated groups, including 
journalists, clergymen, and teachers. Some busi- 
nessmen, too, have not been immune to its deceptive 
appeal. 

The reason, we think, is that education by itself is 
not a safeguard against Communism. It appears 
plain that the educated are often misled by mistak- 
ing idealistic abstractions for reality. The real de- 
fense against Communism is for the educated to 
show intelligence. 


The Peaceful Atom 


Information of wide significance to businessmen 
interested in atomic energy was released iast week 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. The commission 
reported that the U.S. has about 60-million tons of 
ore reserves—uranium still in the ground. Of this, 
and the figure is one of the surprises in the report, 
about 41-million tons, or more than two-thirds of the 
total, is in New Mexico. Our neighbor to the north, 
Canada, has at least 225-million tons of known re- 
serves. 

AEC also reported that U.S. production of ura- 
nium oxide or concentrate has been doubled this 
year. And the Commission has negotiated contracts 
for eight more privately-owged mills which will raise 
output almost one haif. 

AEC broke the secrecy that has surrounded these 
figures as part of an effort by the U. S., Canada, and 
the United Kingdom to encourage private invest- 
ment in not only mining but power plants. This is 
only part of a batch of material covering reactor 
construction, fuel processing, and other phases of 
atomic research that will be released over the next 
year. The whole range of material will be highly 
welcome to researchers and executives who have 
been thrashing around in a wilderness of classified 
material trying to get the basic information needed 
to exploit atomic energy for peaceful uses. In Eu- 
rope, the Suez crisis has, of course, multiplied the 
urgency behind atomic power development as a sub- 
stitute for oil. 

We think the three nations and the AEC deserve 
a “well done” for declassifying this vital informa- 
tion. They are continuing the good work that began 
at the U.N. atomic conference at Geneva last year, 
when a great deal of information was released. We 
hope they’ll push ahead with the program to release 
more information just as rapidly as it can be done 
consistent with national security. 
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FROM THE LAND, AND FROM THE SEA... 
The Terrier Clears the Air! 


Convair’s versatile Terrier missile is now seeing land duty with the U.S. Marine Corps —affording 


you new and mobile protection! Already operational at sea with the U.S. Navy, the Terrieg;s new 


mobility is provided by launchers and handling equipment developed specifically for ground use. 


The Terrier gives the Marines tremendous and accurate firepower where they 
want it, when they want it—to destroy an invading aircraft 
Produced by Convair-Pomona in cooperation with the U.S. Navy Bureau of Ordnance, 
the Terrier now can clear the air from both land and sea for your protection! 
CONVAIR 
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= THIS TIME... 


£ 
Ms iad 


we let users of the world’s 


fastest billing machine 
do the talking 


ryyOOou eae Gaaaaaae 


‘eae eens 


The Burroughs Miracle Multiplier saves you 2 

out of 3 billing steps because it 

* Computes and types the complete invoice in 
just one simple, continuous operation! 

¢ Computes by direct multiplication . . . much 
faster than by repeated addition! 

e Prints quantity, unit price and total charge 
simultaneously —no machine-checking needed! 

Demonstration? Certainly! Just call our nearby 


branch office. Or write to Burroughs Corporation, 


, . , Burroughs Reg. T.M 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


BURROUGHS MIRACLE MULTIPLIER 


typewriter-billing machine 





